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MAKING BUTTER. 
There is no use ‘in attempting to make good 
butter unless your vessels are clean—not wash- 
ed or scoured merely—but kept clean from 
odors. Butter is a powerful absorber—and 
whatever odor of any kind is present in the 
vessel, whether pail, pan or churn, it will 
surely be taken in, and tell in the butter. 
Another very important thing: the atmos- 
phere if not perfectly pure, will taint your but- 
ter. Hence, fresh air and a clean room or Cel- 
lar are necessary. 
We know this is all known: but we shall 





continue to remind our readers of it, so long 
as the sloven practice of bad air and impure 
vessels prevails—in a word, as long as bad but- 
ter is made. 

If, in addition to cleanliness, sweet pastures 
and pure water are provided, another requisite 
will have been secured— not an advantage, but 
a necessity. 

There is still another indispensable thing— 
and that is the quality of the cow. Some cows 
will make soft butter, so soft in summer that 
it cannot be used, cannot well be gathered in 





the churn. This is in the cow. Some cows 
will alsomake whiter butter than others ; these 
are generally t! ose that make soft butter. The 
Alderney or Jersey breed is known for the 
hard, yellow butter it makes, even in mid-sum- 
mer. A few Alderneys in a dairy will improve 
the whole quantity of butter, dispense with 
aggravation at churning, &c. There is some 
of this blood running through the native cattle 
of this country; it is however but a trifle, and 
found only in some localities: it is not observ- 
able in all. 

To secure the right thing here, get a pure 
blood male, and put to the best native or other 
milkers. Get the Alderney or Ayrshire bull; 
or the Shorthorn, if these cannot be secured, 
or even the Devon. Do not raise stock pro- 
miscuously and trust toluck. There is luck, 
but the chances are greatly against you. 

Pure pastures, then, free from weeds; pure 
water; clean vessels, and the right blood :— 
these are the great requisites. Draw your 
cream at about 55 or 60 degrees, uniform tem- 
perature. Do not let stand till the milk sours; 
and do not let the cream stand, especially till 
it sours. Cream should he churned as soon as 
itis gathered—and at the temperature of 6) 
degrees. Work always but mildly the butter, 
as that will keep intact the globules which 
form its grain. Wash out all the milk—and 
you need not be told that pure water, as well 
as cold, is indispensable to this. Work your 
salt uniformly into the mass, avoiding all 
lumps, however small. Then pack away from 
the air: else your butter will not save: with it, 
it will save during the bottest summer—will 
save a year and be sweet. Earthen or glass 
jars are best; then come oaken or ash tubs, 
well-soaked beforehand—any way to deprive 
them of the wood scent, which, if strong, will 
spoil your butter. Avoid a contact with all 
odors—from the drawing of the milk from the 
cow to the use of it on the table—more, to its 
reaching the mouth—for it.makes a great 
difference whether you set your plate in a clean 
place-clean air—or in a place where it takes 


on odors. : 
It will thus be seen how delicate a thing 
butter is. This accounts for the little really 


A few more observations: Packing butter in 
old jars is spoiling your butter; the “old 
earthen” will be tasted. Butter, it must be 
remembered, is a powerful absorber. 

If the atmosphere of your cellar or milk- 
room is dry, there will a scale form on the 
surface of your cream. This you cannot con- 
vert into butter; but it will float in the but- 
ter-milk. Not only this, the evaporation 
which forms the scale will take away from the 
freshness and flavor of the cream. Let the at- 
mosphere, therefore, be neither too dry nor 
too damp; if damp, there will be mold; this 
must be avoided as one would avoid a pesti- 
lence. 

In packing away, which must be done as 
soon as the butter is ready—no moment to 
lose—cover. the top with brine. This, in a 
tight, clean vessel, will secure your butter; it 
will secure it almost any length of time you 
wish. A mere wet cloth covered -with salt, will 
not do it—not perfectly. 


How to Make Milkers. 


No matter what breed you have, something 
is necessary to reach the highest success in 
raising good milkers. It’s a great thing to 
have good blood, whether it be Ayrshire, Jer- 
sey or Shorthorn grades. But apart from this 
important advantage, the course of treatment 
in raising a milker is somewhat different from 
that in raising a beef animal, or an animal for 
labor. The calf should be well fed and petted 
while young. Well fed, to induce a rapid 
growth, so as to enable the heifer to come in 
early; petted to make hergentle and fond of the 
presence of her keepers. Fondling helps to 
create a quiet disposition, so important ina 
dairy cow, and this education must begin when 
young. Fora milker we would have the heifer 
come in at two years old, and if she has been 
well kept, so as to have attained a good size, 
she is then old enough to become a cow. She 
will give more milk for comingin early. It 
forms the habit of giving milk, and habit, you 
know, is a sort of second nature. An older 
bull is better. We use too many young bulls. 
A three or four year old is far better as a stock 
getter than a yearling; and many prefer a five 
or six year old toany other. After the heifer 
has come in, let her feed be regular. Clover is 
preferred to all others for stall feed. A little 
oatmeal induces a large flow. Indian meal is 
rather fattening. In bad weather, give her a 








good butter we have. 


clean, airy stall.—[ Massachusetts Ploughman. 
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STUMP-TAIL WHEAT. 


I wish tocall the attention of the wheat-grow- 
ers of the north-west to the importance of prop- 
erly securing their wheat crop. The usual and 
almost universal mode of harvesting wheat is 
to cut with a reaper, bind and stook it up, and 
then let it stand till nearly or quite all ofthe crop 
is cut before stacking; the reason for which is, 
to give the grain time to cure, and also because 
of want of time to stack till the cutting is 
done. From these apparent necessities it is not 
uncommon for grain to stand out, after being 
cut, from two to three weeks, sometimes more, 
being wet with dew and occasional showers, 
and exposed to the hot rays of the sun, all of 
which materially injure the quality of the wheat 
by bleaching and shrinking it, thus reducing 
its weight and valuein market, and at the same 
time injuring the.straw which is also burned by 
exposure to the weather, and frequently becomes 
hard and brittle, more like dry bush than what 
good straw should be. This is expected and 
experienced in all seasons; and when a season 
like the present occurs, with a superabundance 
of rain during the whole harvest, the loss by 
grown and mildewed wheat is beyond calcula- 
tion, Millions of dollars have been lost the 
present season in this way. The great question 
now is: can any remedy be provided—is it 
possible to avoid this terrible loss, which is not 
only a loss to the farmer but to the whole 
country, as all must suffer proportionately ? 
I think there is a remedy that will almost en- 
tirely obviate this difficulty; and not only so, 
but save more than halfthe expense of harvest- 
ing. ‘‘ But,” says one, ‘‘I do not believe this: 
it is all humbug. I know as much about rais- 
ing and harvesting wheat as you do, and I 
know this cannot be done.” Well, to you, and 
such as you, (and, by the way, your numbers 
are not small,) my suggestions will be of no use; 
but as there are a few among the many who 
will listen, and consider suggestions as to the 
cheapening of harvesting and the saving of 
grain—particularly if they have just lost a 
large amount—for the consideration of such I 
will suggest, not a new and visionary theory, 
but one that has been tried by various individ- 
uals, and at different times, and has been de- 
monstrated to bea success. And I know where- 
of I affirm. 

Many in the northwest have tried harvesting 
with headers, and asa whole they have been 
laid aside ; not because, when properly used and 
in suitablegrain, they are not a good thing, but 
because, for small farmers, they are too expen- 
sive, too cumbersome, requiring too many 
teams, wagons and men. And if, for some un- 
foreseen cause, there is a delay, it is very ex- 
pensive, and probably largely for want of a 
a ade (or care) in securing the grain. 

therefore shall not recommend the use of head- 
ers. Instead thereof, I would say, take a reap- 
er, one that is arranged to cut eighteen or twen- 
ty inches high—one with a large adjustable 
hinged platform is preferable. But before com- 
mencing be sure and have everything ready, 
make calculations about how many stacks you 
will have, and provide a sufficient quantity of 
material for stack bottoms—not old straw, but 
something that will keep your grain from the 
ground, so as to allow a free access of air un- 
der it. Also, cut, cure and secure a sufficient 
amount of hay—marsh hay, if you have it—to 
cover all your stacks, have it put up where you 
propose to make your stacks, (so as not to have 
it to haul when you need it,) then make a 
wagon box, say sixteen feet long, eight feet 
wide, four teet high on the backside, two feet 
high on the front, boxed over the wheels. It 
should be made of thin boards—half-inch pine 
will do for the sides—make the bottom inch. 
Make your stack bottoms from eight to twelve 
feet wide; also make five or six boxes for ven- 
tilating your stacks. Make these boxes of half- 
inch boards, ten or twelve inches square and 





six feet long. These you will set up on end, 
about six or eight feet apart, according to the 
ripeness of your grain, and stack around them. 
If your grain is very green the stacks should 
not be more than seven feet. wide. As it ripens 
you can increase the width to ten feet. In 
stacking you should always keep the middle 
of the stack well trodden down, but avoid 
treading on the edges: this will allow them to 
settle, and thus shed the rain better. In pitch- 
ing on, pitch from each side alternately, so as 
not to cause the stack to sag over by being 
more compact on one side than on the other, 
and as your stack raises raise up your ventila- 
ting boxes, and whendone pullthem out. Now 
rake down your stack nicely before commencing 
another, and it will not be neglected ; then cover 
well with hay, beginning near the bulge, and 
lay it on in courses sufficient to secure it; then 
put on good hangers with hay ropes, (these can 
be made before hand, some rainy day, and 
wound in balls,) and your grain cannot spoil— 
it will cure perfectly, be much brighter, weigh 
heavier, and bring more in market than that 
which is put up in the usual manner, and the 
straw will be bright and soft, and worth for 
feeding, double what straw is as it is usually 
saved; consequently the straw you get is worth 
much more than asthough youcut the whole, 
and what you leave on the ground, say fifteen or 
eighteen inches of butts, is not worth much to 
feed any way; and, besides, itis where you can 
plow it in, and thus manure the land. 

As to cutting, you may hegin as soon as you 
would be willing to in any other way. The 
grain should be moved back as it falls on the 
platform till you have enough to shove off. 
You will go in this way, from forty to sixty 
feet in common grain before it is necessary to 
shove it off, if your machine is properly ar- 
ranged. The next time round shove it off op- 
positeeach bunch. This leaves your wheat in 
rows from forty to sixty feet apart, and as soon 
as the first piece is cut, (which need not be large, ) 
you should commence with your wagon, with 
box as described, and two men with barley- 
forks will throw those bunches in the wagon 
without stopping, and your swath will be some 
fifty feet wide. You will thus not have totravel 
more than one-eighth the distance you would 
otherwise do, if you followed the reaper, to get 
the same load. In ordinary grain three men, 
two boys and twoteams will put up from twelve 
to twenty acres per day, I mean with a good 
two-horse reaper, and ought to average fifteen 
acres if stacked in the field, unless you cut too 
much straw and your grain is very heavy ; if so, 
you might not be able to keep up with one team. 
This, however, would be the exception and not 
the rule. 

COST, THE USUAL WAY OF HARVESTING. 

Suppose, for example, you can cut fifteen 
acres per day with a self-raking reaper, (and 
that will require a good one,) to bind and stook 
this will require five men, and one with the 
reaper will make six; it will require five mena 
day with two teams to stack it, making eleven 
men and three teams to cut, bind, stook and 
stack fifteen acres, and most likely it will require 
two teams on the self-raker, which will make 
four teams, but we will call it three, at a dollar 
a day each, is$3.00; eleven men at two dollars 
a day each is $22 00; making the cost of har- 
vesting the fifteen acres $25 00, (at present 
prices it would cost more.) 

SAVING OF EXPENSE BY THE PROPOSED MODE. 

One man and a boy with the reaper; two men 
and one boy with the wagon, making three 
men at two dollars each per day, $6 00; tke 
two boys at one-dollar each, $2 00; two teams 
atone dollar each, $2 00, making total cost of 
men and teams $10 O00to cut and stack fifteen 
acres. To this you may claim something 
should be added for cost of bottom and cover- 
ing stacks. This may be true, but will it not 
more than save tl is in the better protection and 
increased value of your grain and straw? I 





think it will, and not only so, but in the ordi- 
nary Way you waste some grain in binding ev- 
ery sheaf, (the riper the grain the greater the 
waste,) and also in carrying, or, as is too tre- 
quently done, in dragging to the stook; again, 
when it is pitched on an open rack to haul to 
the stack ; and not only so, but how frequently 
do you see stacks of grain, green down to the 
bulge, from excessive rains? By the proposed 
mode all this waste and damage is avoided, and 
there need be little or no waste, if properly done. 
The ground will be clean between the rows of 
bunches, and where they lay, if not taken up 
clean by the barley-fork, by running a horse- 
rake (wheel-rake would be preferable) across 
your field, would be as near perfectly clean as 
it could well be done, thus saving much more 
than the cost of bottoms and covering, to say 
nothing of the saving by being wet after it is 
in the stack. 

Admitting these premises, the cost stands as 
$10.00 to $25.00, (not including board and feed,) 
for harvesting and securing fifteen acres, thus 
clearly demonstrating my first proposition, that 
more than one-half of the cost of harvesting 
can be. saved. You may say stacks of bound 
grain could be equally wellsecured. I admit it, 
(after it is stacked,) but it must go through this 
wasting and exposed process before it can be 
stacked, andthen, when thatis done, not a man 
in a hundred will do it; whereas, by the other 
process, they are obliged to do it or run more 
risks than in the old mode. Had this process 
been adopted generally the past year, it would 
have saved millions on millions that is now 
worse than wasted. An OLp Farmer. 

Whitewater Register. 


CELE. NAPE 
RAISE CLOVER. 

There is a large amount of clover grown and 
fed; and the amount is rapidly improving. It 
is found that clover is one of the best forage 
plants for milk. 
by any, if indeed equalled. 


It is perhaps not surpassed 


Farmers find not only that clover makes the 
best pasture for milk, but the hay made of it 
is also superior—not surpassed by even Timo- 
thy. There are, however, some—and the num- 
ber is not only respectable, but the character 
also—who hold to the grasses exclusively, and 
continued in permanent pasture. Witness the 
old fields of England—some a hundred years 
in pasture. 

This will do very well in some places, but 
not in all. Moist soil is more apt to retain a 
good sod, especially if naturally rich and in 
good heart, with a fair quantity of clay. Of 
course there not be sufficient moisture 
Permanent pasture lessens la- 
this is one of its principal advantages. 


must 
to winter-kill. 
bor: 

There is, however, no question in our mind, 
that frequent plowing and working the soil and 
seeding to grass—clover principally—for sever- 
al years, and then plowing and re-seeding. is 
the most advantageous plan. It requires more 
labor; but that labor pays when properly con- 
ducted. Working the soil enriches it—that is 
one of the chief advantages. 
fords heavier grass than old pasture. 
isachance by working the soil to reach the 
various ingredients which compose it, in ap- 
plying the different grains and grasses. Most 
of all, clover being a fertilizer, the soil is en- 
riched by it with each change. ‘This is less s0 


New seeding af- 
There 


with the grasses proper. 
A change then with clover and the grains 
adapted to the soil, will not only afford profita- 
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ble grain crops, but pasture and meadow of the} 


first quality, the land being constantly improv- 
ed by the working of the soil, and the fertility 
which the clover adds to it. This last is clear 
gain, as most of the available substance of clo- 
ver is drawn from the atmosphere. There is 
labor; but there is profit enough in excess to 
pay for it. In this way more is realized gen- 
erally than from the dead system of continued 
pasturage. 

Clover may be cropped close. It will spring 
forth rapidly and afford feed. In this respect 
it will far outstrip the best grasses. The June 
clover is best for early feed, and quick replen- 
ishment. This is what is wanted—a quick 
growth, an early growth, a constant growth— 
fresh, full pasture. Clover may be relied upon 
for this; grass not, especially in old pastures, 
but more particularly in case of drouth. Then 
clover with its long root reaching the moisture 
below, has a still greater advantage. Besides, 
plaster (gypsum) may be used to greater ad- 
vantage in clover than in any or all of the 
grasses—and the drouth is made upon the at- 
mosphere. 

Clover being a more rapid grower than the 
grasses, may be mowed oftener. As many as 
three crops, with proper management, may be 
secured in a season, the stem meantime draw- 
ing nourishment from the air to enrich the 
soil. 

For plowing under, clover is one of the best 
crops. The stem and the root both afford an 
immense amount of nourishment, and of the 
proper kind. 

The soil for clover must be dry. If not, it 
will lift the clover in winter through the agency 
of alternate frost and sun. It will grow best 
also on dry land with its long tap-root penetra- 
ting as before mentioned. 

Thus, clover is a means of enriching the soil 
—of furnishing the best fodder summer and 
winter for milk, and furnishing most for the 
expense incurred. It seldom proves a failure; 
never less than fair success if properly managed. 

Raise it; continue to raise it; it is healthy 
as wellas nutritious. 





FEEDING BULLOCKS. 


Major George Taylor, a noted feeder of fine 
bullocks, says regularity in feeding is indispen- 
eable. His regular ration to each animal is 
eight quartsa day of meal made of corn, rye 


and oats mixed. His usual practice is to feed 
coarse hay first in the morning, then dry meal, 
and then two or three fodderings of finer hay 


and rowen. After the cattle are well filled, about 


ll a.., they are turned out to water, and 
while out the stalls regulated, cleaned and 
strawed. They are immediately stabled again, 


as they gain faster shut up, and are expected to 
lie down, and rest till feeding time again. About 


3 p. M., dry meal is given, then one or two fod- 


derings of hay, and lastly stalks, which ans- 
wers forthe night. Every stalk and leaf un- 
consumed is removed from the mangers between 
the feedings. Only such quantities and quali- 


ties are fed as are likely to be eaten entire and 


clean. The hay is mostly pulled with a hay 
hook, in order to draw from different layers of 


the mow, and thus secure greater variety.—[ Co. 
Gentleman. 
——————__—_.+- 2. —_—_ 





Fall Management of Sheep. 


The advice of a farmer of long and success- 
ful experience on a stock farm, to give your 
sheep a good run in the summer, get them in 
good condition during that season. of the year 
when they gather their own food, is so simple 
and self-evident that its repetition would almost 
imply that the readers of this department were 
regarded as deficient in good sense. The im- 
portance of increased care and attention through 
the months of Autumn, usually visited by tre- 
quent storms ofrain and snow, when the scarci- 
ty of herbage reduces the vigor and power of 
resistance to cold, is equally apparent. Yet 
the too frequent neglect of the flock at this sea- 
son, by many who are conscious of their loss, 
must be tue only apology here, as in many 
other instances, for urging the flock-master to 
do what he cannot fail to know is demanded of 
him by a regard for his own interests, as well 
as the speechless appeals for his protection by 
the defenceless animals which fortune has 
placed in his care, and for the humane treat- 
ment of which he is responsible. 

It requires a much smaller expenditure of 
feed to keep an animal in good condition than 
to restore them after they are allowed to fall 
away. Bring your sheep to the barn in good 
order, and with comfortable quarters and good 
hay they may easily be made to thrive through 
the winter. If permitted to lose flesh in the 
Fall, they lose also something of vigor and en- 
ergy, and come up with appetites less keen and 
healthful. It is difficult to make them fill 
themselves. A liberal feeding of grain is neces- 
sary to bring them toa good condition. 

Keep them gaining through the Fall, if possi- 
ble. By all means do not allow them to lose. 
W hen the feed becomes dry and short, a little 
mess of corn daily will help. A bushel of grain 
fed at this time is worth two bushels late in the 
winter. 

Breeding ewes, especially, should be attended 
to. Keep them thriving every day and they 
will bring large, well-developed lambs and yield 
plenty of milk. Let them grow poor now, and 
the loss cannot be regained; next fall you will 
have a thin ewe and a mean lamb. 

Sheep should nct be exposed to the fall rains. 
They are very sensitive to cold and wet. The 
evident discomfort with which they submit 
to soaking rains, even in the warm days of 
summer time, shows that it is, to some extent, 
injurious. The falling rain is usually cooler 
than the atmosphere. The evaporation of water 
retained by the fleece, liberates heat from the 
body. A chill, a cold, and often a fever is the 
result. If all of these evils are escaped, the 
extra consumption of food to sustain the ani- 
mal heat, is a positive and a considerable loss. 

Do not leave them to seek shelter in the woods. 
Bring them to the barn in every cold storm. 
Give them a little hay. The cost of a few 
bushels of grain and a few hours’ time at this 
season will be repaid four-fold in the improved 
condition of the sheep. 

One of the incidents of fall management is 
the seasonable plan for the annual crop of 

EARLY LAMBS. 

There is a wide diference in the customs of 
breeders, as to the time that lambs shall come, 
ranging all the way from January until the last 
of May and June. 

An early lamb, dropped the last of March or 
the first of April, is best. It is large enough 
to make a part of its living on grass when first 
turned out. Itis sufficiently developed in size 
and strength to endure the hardshipsof fall and 
winter. Its growth is more regular and health- 
ful. It makes a better sheep. It is weaned 
early enough to allow the dam to recruit in the 
early fall. 

There is little gained in having them come in 
winter. The necessity for extra-feed and care 
is an objection. It is not the season appointed 





Kind words cost nothing and goa great way. 


by nature. 


_ 
Best Time for Working the Soil. 


Suel Foster, in the Country Gentleman, says : 
“One day’s plowing in August or September 
is worth two in thespring.” Every farmer will 
assent to this principle. But why? The an- 
swer is, that the ground then is at that point 
between the two extremes of wet and dry, and 
acted upon by the heat so as to leave it in 
that mellow condition so desirable to the farm- 
er. It will not pack then; it will not break 
upin lumps, unless there is much clay and a 
drouth interferes. 

Of all plowing, spring-plowing is usually the 
worst. Wesay usually, as then there is too 
much moisture in the ground. If dry enough 
it will do, especially sod. But in no case plow 
deeper in the spring than the last plowing.— 
Leave the raw ground to be turned up in the 
fall or winter. 

July, August and September are excellent 
months to work the soil. The ground will be- 
come pulverized and heated, and the air will 
circulate through it and enrich it; every rain 
then will fertilize it more effectually than at 
any other time, as then the air is charged 
more with the gases. This is one reason why 
fallows are beneficial: the ground is more thor- 
oughly worked, and worked at the proper time, 
both for pulverizing it and enriching it from 
the atmosphere. Land in a bad state of culti- 
vation needs most this treatment. 

It is alsoan excellent way to get rid of weeds. 
It reduces the harshness of the soil, and ame- 
liorates it generally. The sun, like the frost, 
has a great influence: the two combined are 
requisite to restore the soil in some instances, 
especially where wet plowing has made it harsh 
and unproductive. Then fall plowing will ame- 
liorate it; and summer plowing will still further 
mellow and improve it. This is better than 
to begin the plowing in the spring, in which 
case only the benefit of summer plowing will 
be realized. The elements are the great correc- 
tors of the soil. But we must give them a 
chance; we must tlirow the soil to their influ- 
ence; and we must do this at the proper time. 


~~ 
oo 


CLOVER. 

Clover differs entirely from the cereal plants 
in this respect, that it sends its main roots per- 
pendicularly downwards, when no obstacles 
stand in the way, to a depth which the fine 
fibrous roots of wheat and barley fail to reach ; 
the principal roots of clover branch off into 
creeping shoots, which again send forth fresh 
roots downwards. Thus clover, like the pea 
plant, derives its principal food from layers be- 
low the arable surface soil; and the difference 
between the two consists mainly in this—that 
the clover, from its larger and more extensive 
root-surface, can still find a sufficiency of food 
in fields where peas will no longer thrive; the 
natural consequence is, that the subsoil is leit 
proportionably much poorer by clover than 7 
the pea. Clover seed, on account of its small 
size, can furnish from its own mass but few 
formative elements for the young plant, and 
requiresarich arable surface forits development ; 
but the plant takes comparatively but little food 
from the surface soil. When the roots have 
pierced through this, the upper parte are soon 
covered with a corky coating, and only the fine 
root-fibres ramifying through the subsoil con: 








convey food to the plant,—| Liedig. 
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CULTIVATION AND MANURE. 
{Extract of an Essay by Prof. Henry Tanner.] 
(Concluded from last issue. } 

You may, however, justly require of me some 
practical results in support of the principles 
named. This I can readily furnish. In fact, I 
have already based my arguments upon the suc- 
cess which has generally attended the practice of 
fallowing, and upon which most conclusive evi- 
dence is to be obtained throughout the country. 
I should, however, be guilty of a great oversight 
if I omitted to make reference to the ‘ Lois 
Weedon” system as another illustration of the 
principles I have already specified. Much as 
this has been a bone of contention both among 
practical farmers in different districts, as well 
as among scientific men, as to the principles 
involved, still I feel that I must not avoid 
making reference to it. Whatever may be our 
preconceived ideas respecting the nutrition of 
plants and the exhaustion of the soil, etill here 
we have a fact establishing beyond a doubt that 
wheat may be grown year after year upon land 
of moderate fertility ; and notwithstanding that 
the soil has not been enriched by the use of 
manure, still the land has progressively in- 
creased in fertility, and the crops become more 
abundant and of superior quality. It is desira- 
ble that I should briefly notice some of the pe- 
culiarities of this system. The plan adopted 
by the Rev. 8. Smith, at Lois Weedon, in North- 
amptonshire, is to divide the field into lands 
five feet wide. In the centre of these lands, 
the wheat is dibbled at the rate of two pecks 
peracre in three rows, one foot apart, thus leav- 
ing a space of three feet in width unoccupied. 
When the plant 1s up strong, the whole of the 
land is dug with a fork and allowed to lie rough 
for the winter. Inthe following spring the land 
is levelled and well cleaned by the use of the 
horse-hoe, and this implement is freely used 
until the wheat is coming iato blossom. The 
rows of wheat are then earthed-up with a mould- 
board, and in the furrows thus made the sub- 
soil plow is used tolerably deep. To overcome 
the injurious influence on the wheat, which is 
found to arise from the land being too loose, 
the Crosskill roller is used before the ground is 
sown, and also in the following spring. In this 
manner one-half of the ground is occupied in 
producing wheat, whilst the remaining half is 
under preparation forthe vextyear’scrop. Un- 
der this system the produce of this land (uot 
worth 30shillings per acre,) has been raised 
from 16 to 40 bushels peracre. The crops from 
1847 to 1856 inclusive, averaged 34 bushels; 
the crop of 1857 produced 36 bushels ; the crop 
of 1858 equaled 40 bushels; and thus the land, 
instead of showing any sign of exhaustion, 
gives proof of increasing fertility. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, To what source are we to 
trace these anomalous circumstances, that with 
the repeated removal of these crops, without 
any compensation by manure, the soil advances 
in fertility? It can be referred to no other 
causes than those already named—the conver- 
sion of the dormant matter of the soil into an 
active condition, whilst at the same time, and 
under the same agency, the soil feeds upon the 
nitrogenized matter ot the atmosphere, and 
secretes a store of food for the growth of suc- 
<a crops.* 

With facts before us like these, it is folly 
to doubt the possibility of such being done, or 
to set it aside asan incredible story. It would, 
however, be equally wrong to entertain the idea 
that the same results would be attained under 
other circumstances. Doubtless, there is much 
land upon which equally satisfactory results may 





*A good deal might be argued in favor of the chief 
supply of nitrogen in Mr. Smith’s successful practice 
being obtained from the decomposition of the organic 
matter in the soil, rather than by the soil absorbing it 
from the atmosphere. And also it may be argued, 
that in this case the wheat plants are placed in con- 
ditions favorable to their absorbing ammonia or nitric 





acid by theirleaves from the air.—[{Ep. 


be realized, but there are also many districts 
in which the system could not be followed out 
remuneratively. A moment’s consideration will 
rove this. To produce a crop of wheat, the 
and has to yield up not only nitrogenin a state 
fitted for assimilation, but also mineral matter, 
and without these suppliesa luxuriant crop can- 
not be produced. The nitrogen may be derived 
from two sources, the soil and the air; but the 
mineral matter can only be supplied from the 
soil. If by any plan‘we can render these sup- 
plies available with greater rapidity than the 
crops draw upon the land, then the productive 
owers of the soil are not reduced from the loss ; 
Pat under other circumstances, the land must 
gradually become less productive. The plan 
adopted at Lois Weedoa succeeds in maintain- 
ing the productive character of the land, and 
its success may be traced to two circumstances. 

Ist. That the soil contains the necessary sup- 
plies of mineral matter ready for being brought 
into use; and, 

2d. That the tillage operations are capable of 
rendering these supplies available. 

The absence of either of these conditions must 
produce a failure; for if the required mineral 
matter were absent from the soil; no amount of 
tillage could produce it; and so, also, if the 
mineral matter were present, but under circum- 
stances which would not allow of its being ren- 
dered available, it could not be of any service 
to the crop. This is a system which can only 
be fully carried out upon soils possessing certain 
mineral ingredients required for the wheat crop, 
for its chief merit consists in the development 
of hidden or dormant stores of fertility, which 
may exist in soils when little expected. In 
the care of the Lois Weedon soil, we have a 
thorough wheat soil, and hence its powers are 
brought into action; but whereas you cannot 
develop properties which are not possessed, you 
must not expect to carry out this plan upon 
soils of an opposite character. We must not, 
however, reject it entirely, even for these soils, 
for there is a most valuable lesson to be learned 
from it, which will always be of service, and 
that is the proof it gives of the fertilizing re- 
sults of tillage operations. The Lois Weedon 
system may have its special districts for its suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful adoption, but the lesson 
we gather is of universal application—viz: tiat 
the culture of the soil is a most powerful and 
valuabie cause of fertility. 

We may, in conclusion, adda few remarks to 
what we have already stated as tothe extent to 
which tillage operations are a substitute for ma- 
pure. I have already shown that they are valu- 
able promoters of fertility in all our soils, by the 
conversion of the dormant organic and inorganic 
matter they contain into fertilizing materials, 
fitted to support and nourish vegetation, and that 
at the same time the soil is reudered more com- 
petent for absorbing from the atmosphere nitro- 
genized matter. These results, though evident 
upon all soils, will be more manifest upon soils 
already possessing a fertile character, and upon 
such soils tilliage might to some extent super- 
cede the use of manure ; but upon inferior soils, 
although beneficial results will be evident, still 
the advantages will not be equal, and there will 
be greater necessity for the use of manure. Upon 
whatever soil the trial is made, the result must 
of necessity be regulated by the composition of 
the soil. If asoil is being cultivated which re- 
quire a free supply of the phosphates, and there 
is a natural deficiency in the soil, it is clear 
that the use of some phosphatic manure will be 
desirable, for no extent of tillage can compen- 
sate for the absence of such a body. It is just 
the same with the other ingredients required by 
ourcrops. Ifthe soil is fertile it possesses these 
stores, and then culture brings them into use. 
It may, however, be said, cannot a chemical 
analysis of the soil at once indicate whether or 
not a soil is,competent or not for the successful 
application of this system? I reply, it may 
be a safe guide in some cases, but the in- 


dications of nature, by the general products of 
the land, will be a safer guide in the majority 
of cases. There is, however, one important 
advantage which will result from tillage opera 
tions, and that is the storing away in the soil 
much of the ammoniaof the atmosphere. This 
will take place upon all soils, but upon rich 
clays and loams more especially so. This is 
another powerful inducement for stirring and 
exposing the land—we have seen how valuable 
lime is in producing this result, and that it is 
an important co-operatorin theaction. Hence 
tillage operations in no way supersede the use 
of lime, but render its action more beneficial ; 
neither does the cultivation of the land super- 
sede the supply of manure for the crop when 
the land 1s deficient in one or more of the ingre- 
dients which the crop requires. 

It is for these reasons, that whilst we value 
tillage operations as most important agencies for 
promoting the fertility of the land, we must not 
allow them to supersede the useof manure. We 
shall still find an economical use of our manures 
equally imperative and remunerative, and our 
higher appreciation of the great value of tillage 
operations will rsult in an increase of the av- 
erage produce of our soils, rather than in de- 
preciating the value of manures. Extremes are 
at all times dangerous. Whilst, therefore, we 
may more highly value tillage operations, and 
upon many soils realize thereby similar results 
to those attained from the use of ammonia- 
cal manures, we must at the same time be 
cautious not to overlook the important results 
we obtain by the use of our various natural and 
artificial manures, and look to them as valua- 
ble promoters of fertility, which will always 
produce profitable results in proportion to the 
skill and discretion with which they may be 
prepared. 


WET PLOWING AGAIN. 

We shall, from time to time, as we have here- 
tofore said, remind the reader of this subject— 
one of the most important in the whole circle 
ofoperations on the farm. ‘There is much clay 
among us. This worked wet, as is often the 
case in the fall and winter, will not only hurt 
the soil, but do it almost permanently. Says 
Voelker: “If clayey land is plowed when too 
wet, it is next to impossible to reduce it to good 
order by after treatment.” 

“What ails my soil?” is oftenasked. There 
are many things that ail it. But the most com- 
mon is the neutralization of the clay (by wet 
plowing), giving also a harshness to the tex- 
ture of the soil, causing lumps, &c. The ail- 
ing soil can only speak by this means; and 
most farmers do not understand its language. 
The ailment therefore is inscrutable to them. 
It is common to plow wet; it is common not 
to know how much it hurts. 

Winter plowing is at hand; and now care 
should be taken. Keep your plow out of the 
ground, unless it is dry, that is in a condition 
to work without packing or becoming sloppy. 
The plowman who has ground hanging heavy 
to his boots, is plowing too wet. If there isa 
shiny appearance to the slices, wait a little 
longer. If the ground comes up fragrant and 
mellow, plow; be lively at it, and improve 
your time. But at all other times rest your 
soil. 

Plow a little deeper now than you would at 
any other season. Remember, also, that a niel 
low soil turned uv, even in winter, will absorb 
matter from the atmosphere, and open to the 
effect of frost. Plow then in winter; plow 








deep; and plow mellow. Never plow wet. 
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MANAGEMENT OF STOCK. 

It is an old and trite saying, that, “an ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound of cure.” So 
in the management of stock, it is better to keep 
them upon the gain than to let them fall away 
and attempt torecruitthem. The importanceof 
increased care and attention to stock during the 
months of Autumn, when storms of rain and 
snow are frequent, and feed is scarce and with- 
ered by frosts, and the system requires a greater 
amount of vigor to resist the cold, must be ap- 
pareat to all humane stock owners. Yet how 
frequently do we find all kinds of stock allowed 
to shift for themselves; pick what tood they 
can find, and seek protection from severe cold, 
or driving storms, from what shelter is to be 
had under some tree, fence or wall. A due re- 
gard to the stock owner’s own interest, as well 
as the speechless appeals for protection by the 
defeceless animals, would seem toindicate that 
some further care and protection were demanded 
at his hands. A much smaller expenditure of 
feed will keep an animal in good condition, 
than would be required in order to restore them 
after having once fallen way. Stock of all 
kinds should be brought to the barn in good 
condition, and given good comfortable quarters 
nights and during storms, even if allowed the 
range of the fields at other times; and be fed 
with hay, a small quantity of grain, roots or 
other prog. By adopting this course at the com- 
mencement of cold autumn weather, the stock is 
kept thriving, and much less is required to sus- 
tain their system in a healthy temperature and 
condition. If allowed to fall away in the Fall, 
they lose in vigor and energy and come up with 
appetites suffering in proportion. It is difficult 
to make them fill themselves, and still more 
difficult to bring them into condition to gain; 
and a large amount of grain is necessay to 
bring them into their former condition.— 
In cold weather the system calls for more 
carbon to keep the body warm, than in 
warm weather, and unless there be protection 
outwardly to prevent, in a measure, the radia- 
tion of the animal heat, more food must be 
consumed to make up for the want of outward 
protection. It is then economy to give stock 
shelter, and keep them gaining through the Fal!; 
at all events to prevent them from beginning to 
lose flesh. When feed becomes dry and short, 
a mess of corn fodder, hay, or a feed of corn, 
roots or the like, will help wonderfully, andsavea 
much larger quantity fed in mid-winter. Ani- 
mals should rarely be exposed to cold Fall 
rains, as they are sensitive to the cold and wet. 
The falling rain is usually cooler than the air, 
and the temperature of the body is at all times, 
excepta few hours in Summer, higher than the 
surrounding atmosphere. The evaporation of 
water retained by the hair or outer covering of 
the animal, liberates heat from the body, and a 
chill, cold, and often a fever isthe result. Even 
if these bad results are escaped, there is yet the 
requirement of an extra amount of food to 
counteract the effects and sustain the animal 
heat. Do not then leave stock to seek the pro- 
tection afforded by the trees, fences, ete. of the 
fields, but bring them to the barn cold nights 








and stormy weather and feed them a little hay, 
etc. The little extra feed and time will be re- 
paid largely in the improved condition of the 
stock, W. H.W. 
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WINTERING FARM HORSES. 


Some farmers treat their horses in winter 
much as they dotheir fattening cattle and sheep ; 
they give them abundant food, and but little 
exercise, keep them ina warm and dimly lighted 
stable, and if they do but grow fat, with their 
cattle and sheep, they deem it convincing proof 
that the proper course has been pursued. Now 
horses in good working condition at least, should 
always be seen on the premises of a good farm- 
er, but his gratitude towards these faithful ser- 
yants should not induce him, at any timeof the 
year, to stall feed them. The butcher wants 
thick meat and plenty of tallow in the cattle 
and sheep, but the plowman looks for strong 
muscle, spirit and endurance in his team. The 
food and care of the different animals should be 
consistent with the ultimate purpose they are 
to serve. Fat horses that have been wintered 
mostly in the stable, without much exercise, 
are not fit for hard service at the opening of the 
working season in the spring, and a prolific 
source of disease is the hard work they are fre- 
quently compelled to do when they are not in 
proper condition. 

The ordinary winter business of the farmer 
does not call for much exercise of histeam, and 
if he have several most of them may be entire- 
ly idle. In such cases it isan excellent plan to 
have a yard for their especial benefit, well lit- 
tered and safe, and Jet them have access to it 
several hours each day. The horses should be 
unshod, and if any are vicious they may be 
turned loose at different hours from the others. 
The horses will show by their playful actions 
how much they enjoy this temporary relief from 
the stall. Another very important thing, often 
neglected by farmers, is the grooming of their 
teams. In the summer time the horse, by roll- 
ing in the pasture, to a certain extent cleans 
himself; besides the rains have some effect. 
But inthe stable he relies on the care of his 
master, and the keen enjoyment the curry-comb 
and brush evidently give him, should be ample 
reward for the labor. A well lighted stable, 
thoroughly ventilated yet free from currents of 
air, should also be provided. 

In regard to the feed of horses most farmers, 
we think, will agree to the proposition that it is 
always good economy to grind or mash all kinds 
of grain before feeding. It is well established 
that cut straw, corn-stalks or other coarse fod- 
der fed with some grain is cheaper than to win- 
ter horses wholly on hay. Without stopping 
to assign reasons we thirk they also come out 
in spring in better condition than when fed on 
hay alone. Good wheat or oat straw fed with 
bran strengthened with corn meal has been found 
excellent. When the weather is not too cold it 
is preferable to dampen the cut hay or straw 
and sprinkle the meal on it. 

The wintering of horses should begin with the 
first approach of cold autumn nights. No work 
horse should now be left in the pasture except 
in the day time. Exposure to asingle autumn 
storm might cause damage enough to the farm- 
er’s teams to have paid for years of timely care. 





Keerine Eocs.—A eubscriber, says the Bos- 
ton Cultivator, writes that eggs may be kept a 
year in pickle made as follows: One pound of 
unslacked lime, one pound of rock salt, and 
six quarts of soft water. It should stand one 
night to settle and cool, then be stirred and 
turned on the eggs, which should be packed 
the small end down. Care should be taken to 
select those with thick shells, and which are 
fresh. They must be kept in wood or stone, and 
will keep one year perfectly good. Another 
recommends lime water for keeping eggs. Use 








a peck of unslacked lime to forty gallons of 
water and add to it two quarts of salt. Keep 
the eggs in the water, in a cool place. 
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THE HESSIAN FLY. 


Wheat growers suffer greatly by the ravages 
of this insect. lt can be easily destroyed in 
the following manner: About the middle of 
August sow @ strip of wheat adjoining where 
you intend to put your crop—say one or two 
acres. About’ the. middle of September sow 
your field. When that has come up and shows 
cleverly, plow under deeply the firetsown. The 
fly is headed, and your crop is safe.—[ Co/man’s 
Rural World. 

Remarks By B. D. W.—I suspect that the 
whole virtue of the above prescription lies in 
sowing the crop in the middle of September, 
and that the strip sown inthe middle of Au- 
gust does little or no good, except by preventing 
& man’s home-grown Hessian Flies from stray- 
ing away to trouble hisneighbors. It has long 
been known that wheat, that does not appear 
above the ground till after the Hessian Fly has 
disappeared, — the ravages of that insect. 
Five years ago I found that the farmers in 
Southern Illinois were fully aware of this fact, 
and governed their time for sowing accordingly. 
Usually the Fly comes out about the first few 
weeks in September and disappears in a week 
or 80, the time varying a little according to the 
latitude. But the safest rule is to notice in 
each neighborhood, at what date the latest 
sown wheat that is taken by the Fly was.sown, 
and to sow for the future a little later than that 
particular date. 





Great AcE oz Horses.—We have had horses 
in our possession that were fair serviceable an- 
imals when they were over twenty yeare old, 
and we have frequently met with horses that 
were more than thirty years of age that pos- 
sessed all the vigor and elasticity of a horse in 
the prime of life. The Dayton Journal records 
an account of a mare named Old Kate, which 
presented her owner with a fine colt when she 
was twenty-eight years old, and the same mare 
reared a colt when she was only four years old. 
We saw, a few weeks ago, on the farm of Isaac 
Bower, North Chili, N. Y., a most beautiful 
black colt, one year old, that was. got by the. 
celebrated trotter, Henry Clay, when he was 
thirty-five years old, and we were credibly in- 
formed that the same horse got a goodly num- 
ber of fine colts in Western New York the year 
that his life was destroyed, when he was thirty- 
five years old. If horses could be allowed to 
arrive to years of full maturity before they are 
put to severe service, and then treated with gen- 
tleness and care from year to year, scores of 
teams that are worn out, and die before they 
are ten years old, would be sound and healthy 
at thirty.—[WV. Y. Times. 





Basket Wittow.—We advert to this subject 
because this is the time to make the necessary pre- 
parations for forming plantations of this im- 
portant crop. 

There are thousands of acres in our State 
that are unfit for any other crop, that are ad- 
mirably adapted to this. No crop needs less 
original cost, or less subsequent labor, or brings 
ascertain or as handsome profits. Our heav- 
ily taxed lands will not permit us to remain 
idle, and the high price of labor urges us to 
seck out crops that are least influenced by the 
labor question. This is pre-eminently the case 
in the culture ef the osier or basket willow. M. 





Have the courage to acknowledge your igno- 
rance rather than to seek credit for knowledge 
under false pretenses, 
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enrich the plants by the drainage from the rains | Nansemond sold readily for $4 per barrel, the 
through the manure to the roots. Red went begging at $3, and my commission 

Rie. men wrote me to “send no more Red ones as 
they conld hardly be given away,” and this 
notwithstanding they acknowledged them as 
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NOTES ON SWEET POTATOES. 
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Work in the Orchard and Garden. 


We presume that much of the transplanting 
of fruit and ornamental trees, that should have 
been done the past fall, has been, as it is too 
much the prevailing custom, deferred until 
spring. Spring will be a busy time in prepar- 
ing for all the crops of the season, and the 
work of planting the trees, which should receive 
the most care, will besadly neglected. In order 
to facilitate this work, now is a good time, or 
during any open spell in the winter, to prepare 
the ground and dig the holes, and provide a 
good quantity of rich soil from the woods or 
fence corners, to fillin around the trees. This 
labor done, so much is gained on the spring 
work. Open spells in February often occur, in 
this climate, whenthey can be planted to the 
best advantage, and then they will be ready to 
commence their growth with the first warm 
rays of spring. In digging holes for trees, 
they should always be large, say. never less 
than two feet deep, and three feet is better, and 
four feet across, removing all the soil that is 
not rich, and putting in its place the soil gath- 
ered for the purpose. This should be thrown 
in to settle before the trees are planted, so that 
the trees shall stand no deeper than they did in 
the nursery. The growth of many newly 
planted trees is often put back two or three years, 
if they are not entirely killed, in consequence 
of too deep planting. Nature is the best guide 
in this respect, and she never fails to leave her 
mark indicating the proper depth of planting. 

Strawberry Beds.—All strawberry beds, if they 
have not already been attended to, should re- 
eeive a slight covering of straw, half decayed 
leaves, or old tan bark. This precaution pre- 
vents the plants from being drawn up by the 
frost and renders the ground soft and light in 
the spring, insuring a vigorous growth of vines 
and a fruitful crop. 

All the tender varieties of raspberry plants 
should alsobe laid down and receive a thin cov- 
ering ofearth. This requires but little labor 
when the operation is once understood, and with- 
out it, it is useless to grow any but the old in- 
ferior, hardy kinds. 

Roses and Tender Plants.—These should no 
longer be neglected, but should also receive pro- 
tection from the severe frosts; a dressing of long 
manure about the roots, and a slight covering 
of corn stalks, or evergreen boughs will be suffi- 
cient. 

Asparagus and Pie Plant Beds.—These should 
be well cleaned off and receive a good covering 
of stable manure, both for protection and to 








Another season with its failures and success- 
es has taught us new lessons by which we 
may profit in the future; and as we can 
profit by other’s experience as well as our own, 
I will give the readers of the Rural World my 
experience with sweet potatoes the past sea- 
son. And to begin at the beginning, I have 
found it important to have my plants strong 
and well hardened by a free exposure to light 
and air, whenever the weather would permit. 
I have also found that there is nothing gained 
by planting before the ground gets well warmed 
up and the weather well settled, and no dan- 
ger of cold spells, By planting the middle to 
end of May we save one crop of weeds, and 
two workings will lay by your crop in fine or- 
der; andso far as I have been able to see, the 
crop matures about as early, and if anything 
is better than when planted earlier. 

I have, this year, made a great saving in pre- 
paring my ridges for the plants, by contriving 
a machine that makes them by horse power. 
Simply throwing two or three furrows together 
with a common plow, does not suit me—and 
I find it does not others: for, wherever I have 
seen ridges made in that way, I would see men 
finishing off, drawing up the earth with the hoe. 
Now this latter costs too much, and is tedious 
work—so putting my wits to work, I studied 
out a simple machine and went to work and 
made it in a rather primitive sort of style—but 
it answered the purpose finely. I took a stout 
whiteoak sapling for tongue, to the butt end I 
fastened two oak plank two inches thick, eight 
wide, and about two and a half feet long, in 
such a manner as to act somewhat like the 
mold-board of a plow, one on each side, and 
shod it with an old broken spade; then, first mark- 
ing off my ridges with a single furrow to each 
ridge with a plow, I would go twice over each 
ridge with my machine; and would make a 
better and neater ridge than any man can make 
by hand, and do it easier and much faster. 

Heretofore I had cultivated only the yellow 
Nansemond, but was induced by what my St. 
Louis friends said, to try the long, red sort grown 
in St. Louis County, and also got the New 
Early Bermuda. The Early ~Bermuda has 
proved itself earlier than the Yellow Nanse- 
mond, and a much better bearer, of about as 
good quality asthe St. Louis Red. Some of 
your readers may have seen some large red po- 
tatoes at the St, Louis Fair; seed said to have 
been received from Virginia, and planted late. 
They looked like the Bermuda, and 1 think 
them the same. 

The Red potato I have found unworthy of 
cultivation as compared with the Nansemond ; 
they will produce about as many bushels to the 
acre, but the greater portion will be what I 
call small ones, while with the Nansemond the 
reverse is the case, and as to quality the Red 
cannot compare with the Nansemond—on my 
table all prefer the latter. I sent both sorts 
to Chicago at the same time, and while the 





“the best they ever saw.” 
So my advice to all is, plant the Nansemond 


for good crops of large saleable and good 
quality potatoes. 


As to wintering, I have put up about one hun- 


dred bushels in sand, in boxes one foot deep, 
and holding about four bushels each; also a 
few for experiment in green and dry saw-dust, 
and will report in due time. 
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Meeting of the Ill. State Hort. Soc’y. 

We again callthe attention of our readers to 
the time of holding this meeting, Dec. 11, 12, 
13 and 14, at Champaign. 

There is to be a lecture each evening as fol- 
lows: 

The 11th—The wants of Horticulture’ and its 
status. 

12th—Insects, by B. D. Walsh. 

13th—Culture of Grapes and Small Fruits, by 
N. J. Colman, Editor of Rural World, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

We learn that arrangements are made and 
making by the citizens to take care of all who 
may attend. Every person who is interested 
in horticulture, the orchard, the garden or the 
adornment of home, should attend. Any per- 
son can becomea member on the payment of 
two dollars and this will also entitle him toa 
copy of the Transactions. 


The debates and proceedings are to be pub- 
lished in full for the benefit of the members; 
no extra copies are to be printed for sale. 

It is very difficult to obtain any of the back 
volumes of Transactions for this season, and 
with the exception of a few copies of last year, 
we know of none for sale. This office printed 
the Transactions last year, and added to the 
number on private account; these are on sale 
at 50 cents in paper covers. Those wishing a 
copy should apply soon [at the Prairie Farmer 
Office, Chicago, Ill.] 

All those who have samples of fruit should 
take them, and gspecially those that are valua- 
ble, the names of which are not known. 

Had the Society done no more than to bring 
to notice the Ben. Davis, the Keswick Codlin 
and the Stanard apples, it would be entitled to 
the thanks of the whole State. 

Orcharding, tree planting, market gardening 
and the adornment of home, should all receive 
a due share of attention. 

The Transactions if published as now contem- 
plated by the officers, will make the most valu- 
able addition to our horticultural reading yet 
presented to Western cultivators.—Prairie Far- 
mer. 


pow 
——— 





Fruit Growers’ Association or SouTHERN 
Inurno1s.—This Society will hold its Second 
Annual Meeting at the Hall of the South Pass 
Horticultural Society, on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, the 19th, 20th and 21st of Decem- 
ber, next. 

The chief subject for discussion, will be “‘En- 
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tomology in its practical relations to Fruit Grow- 
ing.” 

Mr. Benj. D Walsh, of Rock Island, the em- 
inent Illinois Entomologist, will be present and 
will lecture on Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings. Mr. Thomas of Murphreysboro’, is also 
expected. 

As our insect enemies can be successfully 
combatted only by general and intelligent ef- 
fort, it is hoped that every fruit grower in 
Southern Illinois will avail himself of this rare 
opportunity for profitable instruction. 

The annual election of officers will take place 
on Thursday, at 9 o’clock, A.M. 





GRAPE CULTURE. 

Shall we manure our grapes? This is the 
question which just now appears to be much 
agitated and discussed by horticultural associa- 
tions and societies interested in fruit culture, as 
well as by cultivators in our agricultural and gar- 
dening journals. It certainly is a question of 
some importance, and one which, it would seem, 
ought to be decided without a great deal of dis- 
cussion. If, after many hundred years devoted 
to grape culture by the vineyardists of France 
this question has not been settled, it hardly ap- 
pears probable that our horticultural discus- 
sions will be able to give much reliable infor- 
mation upon this subject. 


The question refers, of course, to our native 
grapes, for we take it for granted that any attempt 
to raise the foreign grape under glass, without 
manure, would end in a most signal failure. 
Hence we presume the whole subject turns on 
the point, whether our native grape should be 
treated differently from the foreign; whether, 
indeed, it is so very unlike it as to originate a 
new system of culture, and to ignore all that 
has been accomplished with the foreign grape. 
If this is trne, then of course the skill and ex- 
perience of vine cultivators in the vine growing 
countries of Europe is worthless, and we must 
not only have new varieties of grapes, but a 
new method of culture, adapted to the develop- 
ment of the American vine. 

Is thisso? Is our native hardy grape, and 
all the numerous varieties produced from it, so 
different from the foreign as to induce us to re- 
ject the long experience in the cultivation of 
the latter, and adopta new system? We think 
not; but, on the contrary, we believe that every 
cultivator who adopts the no-manure plan of 
growing the vine, will regret the moment that 

e listened to such advice. 

That grape vines can be grown without the 
aid of manure there is no doubt; but whether 
the result would be a profitable one, is the 
question. On some soils, exceedingly rich, it 
might be, in part, or wholly dispensed with ; 
but that this is anything more than an excep- 
tion tothe rule, no one can well doubt. But it 
is argued by some that excessive growth, caused 
by manure, is injurious, and engenders the rot 
and mildew, and other maladies or diseases of 
the vine. This may or may not be true; only 
actual and careful experiments will prove this. 
We have seen vinesgrown without any manure, 
or even cultivation of any kind, quite as badly 
mildewed as those which had been highly en- 
riched and thoroughly cultivated. 

The vineyard culture of the grape is one 
thing; and the-culture for the table another. 
‘Two processes very unlike and requiring very 
different treatment; the first having for its ob- 
ject grapes in moderate or profitable quantity, 
fully mature, saccharine, and free from excess 
of watery matter; the latter, bunches and ber- 
ries of large size, handsome, well colored, juicy, 
rich, and excellent. The former may be ob- 
tained, perhaps without manure ; the latter can- 
not. 

That the native grape does not require very 


similar treatment to the foreign, we cannot ad- 
mit. The famous Chasselas grapes of Thomery, 
which supply the market of Paris, are the pro- 
duct of vines under the highest treatment, both 
as regards manuring and training,and their supe- 
riority is owing to the special mode of culture. 
The ordinary grapes of the market are grown 
with but little care, in the ordinary vineyard 
style, the vines trained to stakes, and, though 
excellent, are not to be compared to the former, 
for beauty and quality. 

What would be thought of the gardener who 
should attempt to grow grapes under glass, in a 
border, without manure? Yet,1if the object is 
to raise fine grapes, why should not our native 
kinds have the same treatment as the foreign. 

The argument of some writers is, that the 
vine takes so very little from the soil, and so 
large a part from water and the air, that ma- 
nure is not therefore necessary. We shall not 
stop to discuss the question, simply remarking, 
that without vigor it can take very little from 
either the soil or air. It is important that it 
have the means to live and grow, and this is 
doubtful without the aid of manure. 

Extremes follow each other. Not many years 
ago trenching and manuring was one of the 
first objects in the‘ culture of the grape. This 
is now reversed—no trenching, and no manure 
to accomplish the same results. How is the 
young and enthusiastic vine-grower to proceed 
under such advice? Are there no principles of 
culture generally applicable, or is grape-growing 
a hap-hazard affair, to be treated according to 
the whim of all who embark in the enterprise? 

We have not endeavored to bring together 
the remarks of those who have advocated grape- 
growing without manure, because we think it 
would be an unnecessary waste of time, and 
of doubtful benefit to our readers. That vine- 
yard culture for wine is different from the cul- 
ture for the table, all must admit. And while 
the object of the former is, and must always be, 
to secure a well-ripened crop of grapes, ex- 
cess of moisture should be guarded against, as 
it would undoubtedly cause a late growth, and 
endanger the maturity of the fruit. And there 
may be soils so naturally rich as to need little 
artificial aid ; these, however, in New England, 
are rare. None will be injured by its use, and 
all will be more or less benefitted. 

What is good for the young vine, is, to a cer- 
tain extent, good for an older one; andif the 
former can be wellestablished, without manure, 
it is more than we have been able to do. Yet, 
in saying this, we are no advocates of the ex- 
cessive use of enriching materials to force the 
vine. Welong ago answered this question, in 
our remarks on the use of dead horses, &c., for 
grape borderr, contending, as we now do, that 
they are injurious, if not tatal to the vines. 

It will be perceived that we are no advocate 
for growing grape vines without manure. All 
the weaker kinds, such as Delaware, Rebecca, 
&c., cannot be well established without its use. 
The failure to make such varieties grow freely 
has been from the want of manure, or enrich- 
ing material of some kind. The subsequent 
culture requires less, but they will be more vig- 
orous and productive, if not neglected. The 
stronger growing sorts, hke Concord and Hart- 
ford Prolific, will grow freely in any good soil, 
and requires less manure than the weaker grow- 
ing sorts ; but a moderate manuring will not be 
lost on these kinds. . 

For the culture of grapes for the table or 
market, good sized clusters and large berries 
are the desideratum. For this purpose the soil 
should be good naturally, moderately dry, or 
well drained, and well manured, the success 
being in the ratio of the absence or excess of 
either. Thoroughly decayed manure should 
be used.—[ Hovey’s Magazine. 





Have the courage to prefer comfort and pro- 








priety to fashion in all things. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
LOOK OUT FOR THE RABBITS. 
Now is the time to prepare against these 

pests, if you have not already done ao. No 
amount of food will prevent them from gnaw- 
ing young trees, They seem to like the taste 
of the bark. Some say feed them with corn, 
and they will not gnaw the trees; but it is not 
80, for in the last few nights the rascals have 
taken a notion totry my peach and apricot trees, 
and have entirely ruined a good many of the 
latter, notwithstanding there isa rail crib with 
corn in it within twenty feet of the trees. 

Kill all the rabbits you can, young and old, 
wherever and whenever you can. Smear your 
trees with anything that is offensive to them— 
livers, blood, rotten cheese or strong saft soap, 
will answer a good purpose; and if that won’t 
do, get some arsenic, which mix with the white 
of an egg, and cut down some of the trees they 
have injured most, and paint the tops with 
your paste; and Mr. Rabbit preferring the ten- 
der tops to the harder bark on the stems, will 
eat his last meal. It will kill them sure, and 
you will find dead rabbits in all sorts of places. 

My father was once troubled very much with 
these pests, and resorted to arsenic; and in re- 


moving haystacks it was no uncommon thing 
to find halfa dozen dead rabbits. 

Smear your trees with something, and don’t 
delay; for they are worse early in the season 
than later, and can do a great deal of damage in 
a few nights ere you are aware of it. E. A. R. 





Successful Tree Planting. 

One of the finest young pear orchards in the 
country, is that of W. R. Grinnell, Esq., of 
Levanna, Cayuga county, New York. The 
oldest part of his orchard, which consists now 
of several thousand trees, have already begun 
to bear, which, however, he does not encourage, 
as he values wood at present more than fruit. 
His Bartletts this year sold for $21 per barrel, 
(put in half barrels), after deducting freight, 
commission and other expenses. This was his 
best or selected fruit ; he sends no second qual- 
ity to market, raising very little but what is ex- 
cellent, and being satisfied all he can get for 
moderate or poor fruit will be lost many times 
over by losing the reputation of furnishing only 
the finest. 

One of his first plantings was of 1700 trees 
of standard and dwarf pears. With the ex- 
ception of five, these all lived and flourished. 
In a later planting of 1000 standard trees at one 
time, every one lived, and they are now grow- 
ing finely. They were procured from a nursery 
in the neighborhood, where habitual care was 
taken to secure good sorts. We mention these 
successes to show that an excellent preparation 
of ground, care in every part of transplanting, 
and good subsequent cultivation, are much better 
paid than carelessness.—[Albany Cultivator. 





Practica, Entomotocist.—This valuable se- 
rial has now taken its place as a fixed fact in 
our popular literature. It enters its second vol- 
ume under the editorship of B. D. Walsh of 
Rock Island, so long known as an enthusiastic 
entomologist, whose clear, orderly, complete 
descriptions of insects and their habits, has 
long been as perfect a guide to the student of 
insect life as the pen can be made to picture— 
and whose clear, quaint, straightforward ex- 
pressions of opinion upon matters growing out 
his subjects, renders him among the most pop- 
ular and understandable writers on this most 
important science. 

We wish to see two improvements—less small 





type, and a higher price—at least one dollar.— 
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Would we not find the families of snakes, liz- 
ards, &., great aids in checking our insect en- 
emies? judging from our. observation, this is 
the case particularly in regard to the grasshop- 
per, so ably discussed in this number of the 
Practical Entomologist. 

Can Dr. W. not give us something on this 
department of Herepetology? or tell us who 
can? that we may call him out. M. 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD LAWN. 

The production of a good tur! of fine grasses, 
such as are adapted to*the purpuses of lawn, 
without intermixture with weeds and coarse 
grasses, is a work very easily accomplished with 
care and attention, but very difficult ifthe seed 
be merely sown and then neglected. When the 
ground is turfed from a pasture, a good lawn 
is seldom obtained, because the turfs are apt to 
be full of the roots of various weeds and wild 

lants, which are difficult to be eradicated. 

his method of covering a ground with lawn is 
also very expensive. Still if the saving of 
money or labor is not to be taken into account, 
and a good turf from a pasture is accessible, 
this process of turfing is the readiest method of 
accomplishing your object. ‘The most of the 
weeds will require to be pulled up by hand; but 
many will perish in their new situation, if the 
~ be rich and promotive of a luxuriant growth 
) 88. 

The cheapest method of raising a good lawn, 
and of obtaining the best assortment of grasses, 
for this purpose, is to sow the seed upon weil 
prepared ground. If your soil is free from the 
seeds of weeds, and from the roots of witch 
grass, you will be saved much expense of labor 
in weeding ; for the great difficulty in the way 
of your success is not that the grasses which 
you have sown are tender or apt to perish, but 
that multitudes of rank weeds will choke and 
destroy it. Itis necessary, therefore to be close- 
ly watchful of these from the first appearance 
of the young and tender grass. The land, pre- 
vious to strewing the seed, should be plowed, 
raxed and rolled, so that if any persons cross 
upon it, their footsteps should make no unsight- 
ly depressions upon the surface. Another ad- 
vantage of rolling is, that the grass is not so 
apt to be pulled up with the weeds as when it 
is soft. 

There is very seldom a piece of land, unless 
it has been subjected to high cultivation, that 
is free from weeds and the seeds that produce 
them. Every tract of land in this part of the 
country is full of the seeds of at least a dozen 
species of pestiferous plants; and these plants 
are as injurious to the growth and prosperity of 
the grass, as to that of any crop of vegetables 
or flowers; even more injurious to it than to a 
crop of wheat, rye or barley, because these 
cereals grow as rapidly as the weeds, and soon 
overtop them. But the perennial grasses 
which are sown fora lawn, are very slow in 
their growth, and even if they have come up 
well and vigorously, the ground must be fre- 
quently and carefully -weeded, or you will not 
obtain a good lawn before the third year. 

I will give the reader a short account of my 
mode of proceeding, and my experience with a 
piece of ground which I have covered with an 
excellent growth of lawn grasses since May. 
The seed was sown in that month, during a very 
unfavorable time, while the soil was suffering 
with a long continued drouth. The earth was 
carefully raked and rolled; but as it had not 
been exhausted by tillage, I did not manure it. 
I waited till I was out of patience for rain, and 
finally strewed the seed in perfect dust which 
was whirled about incessantly by the strong 
winds that prevailed at that time. Itremained 
upon the ground more than a week without a 
sprinkling of rain, and I expected to be obliged 
to resow it. In about a week after the first 
shower that fell upon it, the minute spears began 
to green the surface, coming up evenly and well. 
I had then but little conception of the care and 








industry which would soon be required to pre- 
vent the destruction of this young and tender 
grass, by pests of weeds of more than a dozen 
species. : 

Soon a crop of weeds appeared, of more than 
8 dozen species, each one alone as abunuant as 
the grass which I had sown. I immediately 
weeded the ground thoroughly by hand, pulling 
up every weed which was large enough to be 
seized. My neighbors advised me to wait until 
the weeds and grass had attained considerable 
height, and then cut them down with a scythe. 
I did not conform to this advice, though I felt 
some doubts of the advantage of weeding; for 
the weeds were so numerous, and had such 
large roots that every one I pulled up brought 
more or less grass along with it, and there 
seemed to be some danger that the grass as 
well as the weeds would be exterininated. I 
persevered, however, feeling convinced that 
less grass was destroyed by weeding, than 
would be destroyed by the weeds, if their roots 
were left in the ground. 

It is surprising what a large number of species, 
and what an immense quantity of each, will 
encumber almost every piece of ground thus 
planted. The most troublesome and rapid 
growing weed is the Roman*wormwood. It is 
the first to appear and the last todisappear. It 
would be easily destroyed, if the soil did not 
furnish such a rapid succession of crops. In 
less than a week after the ground had been 
cleared of it, the whole space would be covered 
with a thew growth of it. The fields all around 
my own grounds were covered with a forest of 
this food for the Gods; for such itis, if it be 
what its name (Ambrosia) implies. AsI could 
not afford to raise food for the immortals, I de- 
voted each successive crop to the compost heap, 
not without some doubt whether it would fur- 
nish in its decayed substance any valuable fer- 
tilizing material. 

Besides Roman wormwood, there were many 
other species of weeds. There were sheep sor- 
rel, two kinds of mustard, three polygonums, 


three chickweeds of different genera ; one ama- 


ranth; one chenopody or pig weed; one portu- 
lacca, a very troublesome weed; one fleabane, 
one ranunculus, and a very pretty species of 
euphorbia, with a black spot in the centre of 
each minute leat. Each of them alone would 
have been sufficient to cause me a great deal of 
labor and attention, in order to eradicate them. 
Fortunately they were acheck upon each other, 
and each species could not be so troublesoiae as 
if it were alone. The Roman wormwood was 
the great conqueror of the other weeds, itself 
the worst of all. 

After the weeds above enumerated were very 
nearly destroyed, a host of annual grasses fol- 
lowed them, chiefly panicums. These were al- 
most unconqueraole. They came up so thick 
as to render it difficult to obtain hold of them; 
and if allowed to attain any considerable size, 
they spread their tenacious roots under so much 
surface, that I was obliged to pull each plant 
up by fragments. I considered it better to take 
up their roots, than to cut them off, when they 
would continue to vegetate at the expense of 
the grass. These panicums, of which I re- 
cognized as many as five species, might un- 
doubtedly be cultivated with some advantage. 
I am confident thata larger cropof hay could not 
be obtained from any of the perennial grasses ; 
but the hay would be coarse and necessarily 
mixed with weeds that generally obtain the 
start of them early in the season. There is one 
species that bears a strong resemblance to the 
Hungarian grass, grows erect and affords a 
stalk containing considerable quantity of sugar. 
Hogs are very fond of it when it is green and 
tender. 

With regard to lawn, it is a question with 
many, whether the ground in front of a dwell- 
ing house should be grassed or planted with 
flowers. This ought of course to be decided by 
the taste and requirements of the owner. It 








cannot be denied, however, that grass is promo- 
tive of neatness and comfort, and requires less 
labor and expense to be kept in trim, than the 
same ground occupied by flowers. A lawn 
ne-ds to be mowed several times during the séa- 
son, but the expense of this mowing is a mere 
trifle compared with what is required to pre- 
serve the neatness and prosperity of a bed of 
flowers. Lawn causes no dust or dirt, and if 
the grass be kept shorn, it collects none of im- 
portance; it is neat and beautiful to the sight, 
it can be made a pleasant resort, under the 
shade of trees, and admits of embellishment 
with frequent clumps of flowering shrubs. It 
is to be considered that trees and shrubs, if so 
numerous as to make a thicket, are destructive 
to the growth of grass,. which does not thrive 
under the shade of trees better than any other 
lant. 

The English lawns, when raised from seed, 
are commonly sown with Poa pratensis, called 
here tickle-top, one of our most common grasses 
by the roadsides and in the upland pastures, 
This they use in the greatest quantity. With 
it they mix the sweet scented vernal grass, 
Anthoxanthum odoratum, having an abundance 
of that fragrance which is peculiar to new made 
hay. It is not true, asit issometimes stated, that 
thesweet scents of a fieldof new mown hay come 
entirely from this grass. All the grasses atiord it, 
except the wiry swamp grasses. To these they 
add meadow foxtail—A lopecurus pratensis ; uogs- 
tail grass—Cynosurus cristatus; and hard fescue 
grass—Festuca duriuscula. 

Different climates require different treatment 
in this respect. It is impossible to preserve the 
verdure of our lawns as they are kept in Eng- 
land, where the dampness and moderate tem- 
perature of the atmosphere prevent the grass 
from becoming parched with drouth. The 
beauty of a lawn, its velvety character, as well 
as its verdure, depend as much on a proper se- 
lection of seed, as upon any other circumstance. 
In our dry climate the grasses most generally 
sown for lawn are the common red-top, or bent 
grass— Agrostis vulgaris ; the white-top—Agrostis- 
alba; the tickle-top—Poa pretensis. Uther kinds, 
particularly the orchard grass—Dactylis, and 
some of a fine texture will become mixed with 
the kinds that are sown, and spring from seeds 
strewed upon the soil from natural causes. 
There is only one kind of perennial grass that 
needs to be eradicated from a lawn. This is 
the witch, or couch grass—Triticum repens, 
which is as much of a pest and nuisance in a 
lawn as ina garden. It is of so coarse a tex- 
ture as to be destructive of that velvety softness 
which is required in a lawn, it prevents the pros- 
perity of other grasses, and gradually supplants 
them, and ought to be completely eradicated 
from the soil before it is sown with grass seed. 

It may not be too much of a digression from 
my subject to add that the annual grasses, hav- 
ing, for the most part, very tough and fibrous 
roots, answer a very good purpose in binding a 
loose surface of gravel in the paths. Find- 
ing the paths in my garden were of loose 
gravel, and having no substance available that 
would serve to harden it, I allowed them to be 
overgrown with a dense crop of annual grasses, 
which were mowed with a scythe, as soon a8 
they had attained their full growth. The sur- 
face of these paths is so hardened by a closenet- 
work of these roots that a cart containing a ton 
of coal, passing over one of them, produced 
only a slightly perceptible depression upon the 
surface. My opinion is that it will allow 4 
spread of gravel, which is to be thrown upon it to 
harden and become impenetrable by ordinary 
travel, before the roots have decayed and lost their 
binding force. This idea was suggested! to me 
when I was making an attempt to hoe up these 
grasses, when 4 were only about a week old. 
Finding how firmly, even at that early period, 
they bound the surface of the gravel, I deter- 
mined to make practical nse of what would of- 
ten be only a nuisance.—[Hovey’s Magazine. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS. 

To any person sending us a Club of Fifty 
Subscribers at Two Dollars each, we offer as 
a Premium one of WILLCOX & GIBBS’ splen- 
did FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, worth 
$58. 

Or, for Seventy-five Subscribers, at our low- 
est club rates, viz., $1.50 each, we offer the 
same Premium. 

The WILLCOX & GIBBS’ FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE, is one of the most popular in 
the country; is very simple and strong, uses a 
straight needle, runs very light, and is warrant- 
ed inall respects. 

These Premiums are very liberal—indeed 
more liberal than we are able to offer—but our 
great desire to see the Rural World in every 
family, induces us to make the offer. 

Of course, the Agent taking the Machine 
will not receive the Grape Vines and Raspberry 
Plants offered as Premiums for smaller Clubs. 


Tue Practican Enromonocist. — This ex- 
cellent journal comes to us with a new Editor 
—Benj. D. Walsh, of Rock Island, III. 

It isa real live, practical, useful work, and 
is published so cheap that every farmer and 
fruit grower can afford to take it. How inter- 
esting it is to boys growing up, whose minds 
will be put in the right direction, and thus be- 
come observing, intelligent and scientific men. 
We hope to see this journal supported. Every 
farmer has an interest in its publication. In- 
sects are terrible enemies and scourges, and 
they must be subdued. This work will tell 
how this is to be done. It is published at 50 
cents a year. Address, E. T. Cresson, box 
2056, Phiiadelphia. 
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PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
THE ST. LOUIS RASPBERRY. 

The best hardy red raspberry yet tested in 
this vicinity, is the St. Louis. It is a free, vigor- 
ous grower, and very productive. The fruit is 
large, bright red, sweet, and of the best rasp- 
berry flavor. No farmer’s garden is complete 
without it. 

To any Club Agent who will obtain the names 
of Four Subscribers and remit us Six Dollars 
for the Rural World for 1867, we will send free 
by mail, prepaying postage, Two Dozen Plants 
of the St. Louis Raspberry. Every Subscriber 
can now obtain this excellent variety of the 
raspberry by a very little effort without cost. 

Those preferring the Grape Vines—viz., Six 
Concord Grape Vines for a like Club, can ob- 
tain them instead of the St. Louis Raspberry 
plants, if they desire. 


CATALOGUE READY. 

We have just issued our Fall Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants, which 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of 
postage stamp. Cotman & SanDERs, 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE ALTON HorTICULTURAL 
Society.—We have received a copy of the 
transactions in pamphlet form, embracing their 
proceedings from 753 to ’65. It is neatly got 
up, and gives aclear view of the progressive 
character of horticulture for these eleven years, 

and affords a good key tothe changes of public 
opinion in the estimate of fruit. There is a 
point that we would suggest for the considera- 
tion of publishing committees: it is uniformity 
in the sizeof the page of their proceedings.— 
This is of considerable importance. Pamph- 
lets make a most disorderly assemblage; often 
neglected; often through carelessness destroyed. 
We receive, each year, a large number of 
the publications. We want them for reference, 
and cannot wait for five or ten years to forma 
volume ; but, if they were uniform, we could 
bind the issue of every year together in such 
sized volumes as would suit. We have often 
wished this was also the case with nurserymen’s 
catalogues; they form invaiuable links in the 
history of fruit culture. We have some of 
1823 and ’4 that we prize highly. M. 





INTERESTING TO TURFMEN.—The fastest time 
‘on record” at all distances, is as follows: 


1 mile, pacing, Pocahontas, 2:17} 
1 mile, trotting, Dexter, 2: Leg 
2 miles, trotting, Flora Temple, 4:503 
3 miles. trotting, Dutchman, 7:324 
16 miles, trotting, Prince, 50:003 
20 miles, trotting, Trustee, 59:354 
100 miles, trotting, Conqueror, 8:55:65 
100 m’ls, d’ble, Master Burke & Robin, 10:17:22 
4 miles, running, Lexington, 7:193 


ere a ate 

SrartisticaL Census or Missourt.—We have 
seen the sheets for that important work em- 
bracing some four hundred queries, and cov- 
ering almost the entire ground of the culture 
of the soil, mines and manufactures, and will 
prove of immense value to our people. 

Our statistician has ignored the cherry and 
plum entirely—sets a column for grapes and 
one for small fruits. One of our collectors was 
in considerable anxiety about cherries and 
plums, and concluded they went under the 
head of small fruits. 
bor of the assessors is certainly very great, and 
we hope, i: order to induce them to strive to 
be correct, it will be seen that they are propor 
It must give great plea- 


The increase in the la- 


tionally remunerated, 
sure to a gentleman who took great pains to 
collect the fruit growing statistics of this coun 
ty, to find this so well undertaken. 

Some of the assessors find the same difficul- 
ty in getting truthful reports that T. R. Allen 
did. Some have to be assured that it is not 
for the purposes of taxation before they will 
make correct returns, M. 

~-7e oe 

The War Department computes the number 
of deaths in the Union armies since the com- 
mencement of the war, at 325,000, and of South- 
ern soldiers at 200,000, making at least 525,000 
lives that havebeen lost. AtGettysburg 23,000 
Union soldiers were killed, wounded, or taken 
prisoners—our greatest loss during one cam- 
paign. Gen. Grant’s losses, from the time be 
crossed the Rapidian until Lee’s surrender. were 
about 90,000. Great as were our losses, they 


THE GOLDSMITH MARE. 


Mr. Goldsmith’s mare is now regarded as the 
wonder of the trotting turf. If she continues 
to improve as she has done the past year, her 
friends are confident that she will eclipse the 
performances of Dexter next summer. The 
mare is by Abdallah, and he by Hambletonian ; 
her dam is by Hambletonian, and he by Abdal- 
lah. Here is a strong strain of blood, and as 
the mare, thus far, has been without a name, 
we would suggest that she be ealled Lady Ab- 
dallah. She is about eight years old, and was 
first brought into notice by Wm. Tompkins of 
Orange County, N. Y., who purchased her in 
the vicinity of Hampton, for $200. About one 


year ago Mr. Goldsmith purchased her from 
Mr Tompkins, paying, we understand, $550. 
All of her speed bas been developed since she 
has been in the hands of her present owner, and 
we presume that not less than $15,000 would 
buy herto-day. Her time in the recent race 
with General Butler, at Copake, can sately be 
calculated as equal to 2.25 on the Fashion 
Course. The build of her head and neck re- 
mind us of that peerless trotter, Flora Temple, 
the Queen of the trotting turfi—[ Turf, Field 
and Farm. 

Partch 4 sence tea 
kgticuteabil College Scrip for the 
Southern States. 


The Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice has tor some time been engaged in signing 
the Agricultural College serip taken up by the 
State of North Carolina under the Congressional 
grant of July 2,1863 he labor is now nearly 
completed, and the scrip will be forwarded in a 
few days to the Governor of that State. There 
have been 170,080 acres granted to North Caro- 
lina, which aretaken up in 1688 pieces of scrip 
of 160 acreseach. ‘Theonly Southern States that 
have thus farsi nified their intention of-accept- 
ing the provisions of the grant of Congress, be- 
sides North Carolina, are Virginia and Georgia. 
The scrip of Virginia will shortly be prepared. 
The law granting to States the privilege of se- 
lecting lands for agricultural and mechanical 
colleges provides for an amount of public land 
equal to 30,000 acres for each Senator and Rep- 
resentative in Congress to which such States 
are respectively entitled by the appointment 
under the census of 1-60, the tracts to be se- 
lected from the public lands of the United States 
subject to private entry at $l 25 per acre. or 
selections may be made from $2 50 or double 
minimum ; butin the latter case the lands are 
to be computed at the minimum price, and the 
number of acres proportionately diminished. 
But no mineral lands are to be selected, and no 
selections allowed of a quantity less than a 
quarter section. 

As soon as the scrip is received if not thrown 
on the market, the land should be located, and 
it is important provision should be made at the 
next session of Southern Legislatures for select- 
ing shrewd and trusty agents for locating these 
lands while valuable tracts can be obtained.— 
[ Ed. So. Cultivator. 

— ——____ 600 ————_—_—"——_ 

Bay~Get up a Club in your neighborhood for 
the Rural World. All who work energetically 
in this cause will get one or more premiums. 


Willcox & Gibb’s Sewing Machine. 


“Its seam is stronger and less liable to rip 
in use or wear than the Lock-Stitch.”— 
(**Judges’ Report” at the ‘Grand 1'rial.’’) 

Send for the “Report” and samples of Work, 








were far below those incurred in European wars, 
owing to our superior medical and sanitary ar- 
rangements, and the care of the Gov ernment | 





St. Louis, Mo. 


for its troops.— Exchange. 


containing doth kinds of stitches on the same 
piece of good. Address, M. W. Leet, Gen’l 
Agent, No. 11 North Pitth St., Saint Lois, Mo. 
|op posite Court House. 
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FOIA A a a ee 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
The Girls of Our Village. 


Our village is over-run with girls: this was 
never so before; there always ..»emed a scarc- 
ity. But now you see them everywhere, and 
of all sizes and kinds. A few years ago they 
flocked down upon us, somehow mysteriously, 
and all at about the same time. 1 noticed it 
when they were yet small, going toschool. It 
was interesting to see them go in bevies, like 
flocks of lambs—and much so they would start 
and run, especially when let loose in a field 
by themselves, Then it was worth while to eee 
them. Now it is different. The field is no 
more occupied: no more flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes are seen ; no more chasing after 
butterflies, and dreading of humble bees and 
thistles, which, sad enough, offended the little 
feet, and brought sore trouble and pain till the 
evil was removed. There was a future then, 
which J often wondered what it might be.— 
And it has come to pass—for the moment in a 
woman’s life, the most important, is the time 
she is wedded. That generally takes her out of 
the way (the sphere in which she moved), and 
disposes of her. 

The village now is comparatively quiet—not 
yet entirely—for still some of the troop are 
unappropriated. But I anticipate. 

It was curious that among this large number 
not a brunette was to be found—all blondes— 
from the black-haired beauty that swept the 
ground, to the most delicate flaxen ringlets— 
curls and straight hair, trim and careless—and 
all. interesting— made so by their owners, and 
perhaps by the rivalry and fashion that pre- 
vailed. There was nota sloven among them all. 

All this, as may be thought, was the occa- 
sion of the advent of numerous young men 
from the adjoining country—and from abroad, 
for their fame went out. This was unfortunate, 
as it interfered sadly with the peace of the vill- 
age. 

But what became of our troop? Esther the 
nun, and the ‘‘beauty” among them, is married 
—and she has left her heart behind ber: mar- 
ried at sixteen. She appears occasionally, 
thin, pale and staid—not the sprightly-demure 
little nun she used to be. 

Ellen, the “sunrise on the hill,” has also 
been taken. She shines now for a farmer, who 
loves her and treats her well. But she returns 
often dispirited and sad, and looks upon the 
old scenes with a sigh. She too is disappointed. 

Mary—ah ! here is the hardest of all! The 
observed of all observers went away, and 
brought back a “wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 

Mary, the second, permitted herself to be ta- 








fMaud, the tender, the sparkling, the good— 


ken away by a stranger, who carried her to the 
Far West. 

Jenny, the smallest ofall, the pet of every 
one, died—died of a broken heart. They bu- 
ried her in the very field where she used to 
play. 

There was the tall, the queenly Laurie. — 
The ground was too common for her proud feet. 
She spurned all—attracted, repelled. But her 
step becane faltering; her eye has lost its 
hauteur. She is now sighing in poverty, and 
kno one to do her reverence. 

Polly was frank, honest and faithful. She 
had an eye, young as she was, for the pennies 
and the larder. Neat, tidy, rosy and pretty, 
and sensible withal, she married a man whom 
she regards—regarded for his qualities—and, 
to see her, you would say she could not be 
otherwise than happy. 

Unfortunate Anna! She fell a victim but a 
‘ew days ago to a “‘new acquaintaince.” 

We have still left Jenny (the second—Jane 
formerly), and Arabella. Jenny is pretty and 
active, and bids well for the future. Arabella 
is full of innocent airs, and is about to be wed- 
ded as her heart desires. 

There is left Madge, Ella and Emma. But 


her complexion is like the snow itself, and her 
cheek a rose in that snow. With her auburn 
—darkly, richly auburn—hair, and her eye of 
dusk that sees all—and aids wherever it sees. 
Maud is the beloved of-all—not vet taken, the 
more the wonder. 

She smiles and smiles, and will not sigh, 

While we for hopeless passion die ; 

Yet she could love, those eyes declare, 

Were but men nobler than they are, 

So the village has its crown jewel yet. It has 
pearls also left, of various form and quality.— 
But they are mostly gone. Others are taking 
their places, but gradually. Some of these are 
rare in promise. Thus the wheel of time is 
bringing them in, and taking them away, leav- 
ing a supply always on hand. 

The lesson to be learned is, that so many are 
unfortunate—for facts are here given. 
other villages are unfortunate. 


Perhaps 
F.G. 





Farty Risinc.—Although it is of conse- 
quence to the debilitated to go early to bed, 
there are few things more hurtful to them than 
remaining in it too long. Getting up an bour 
or too earlier, often gives a degree of vigor 
which nothing else can procure. For those 
who are not much debilitated and sleep well, 
the best rule is to get out of bed soon after 
waking in the morning. This, at first, may 
appear too early, for the debilitated require 
more sleep than the healthy ; but rising early 
will gradually prolong the sleep on the suc- 
ceeding night till the quantity the patient en- 
joys is equal to his demand for it. Lying late 
isnot only hurtful, by the relaxation it occa- 
sions, but also by occupying that part of the 
day at which exercise is most beneficial.” 

Temporal Biessincs.—Wish for them cau- 
tiously—ask for them submissively—want them 
contentedly—obtain them honestly — accept 
them humbly—manage them prudently—em- 
ploy them lawfully—impart them liberally— 
esteem them moderately—increase them virtu- 
ously—use them subserviently—forego them 








Healthfulness of Apples. 

There is scarcely an article of vegetable food 
more widely useful and more universally liked 
than the appie. Why every farmer in the 
nation has not an apple orchard, where the trees 
will grow at all, is one of the mysteries, Let 
every housekeepet lay in a good supply of ap- 
ples, and it will be the most economical invest- 
ment in the whole range of culinaries. A raw, 
mellow apple is digested in an hour and a 
half, while boiled cabbages require five hours. 
The most healthful dessert that can be placed 
on the table is a baked apple. If eaten fre- 
quently at breakfast, with coarse bread and 
butter, without meat or flesh of any kind, it bas 
admirable effect on the general system, often re- 
moving constipation, correcting acidities, and 
cooling off febrile conditions more effectually 
than the most approved medicines. If families 
could be induced to substitute apples—sound 
and ripe—for pies, cakes and sweetmeats, with 
which their children are too frequently stuffed, 
there would be a diminution in the sum total of 
doctor’s bills, in a single year, sufficient to lay 
in a stock of this delicious fruit for the whole 
season’s use.—[ Christian Advocate. 


A TENDENCY IN MARRIAGE. 

Tennyson says, in Locksley Hall— 

As the husband is, the wife is ; 
Thou art mated witha clown, 
And the grossness of his nature 
Will have weight to drag thee down. 

This is but little considered. It is not easy 
for the lower to rise to the higher—it is impos- 
sible; so, of necessity, the higher must come 
down to the lower. Marriage, the closest union 
among men, is of this nature; it draws togeth- 
er—and, as a necessary consequence, the lover 
will draw the higher, else there can be no 
union. Thus a pure mind will become vitiated 
by the intimate contact of an impure character; 
coarseness will debauch refinement; virtue will 
suffer from vice. 

As the man is, so is the woman. How we 
see this, the world over. The drunkard’s wife 
is an outcast with her husband. But if sheis 
a lewd woman, though his virtue and integrity 
are those of aSocrates; though he is a shining 
light in the nation and in the world; but the 
stronger and more conspicuous will be the Xan- 
tippe andthe lewd. A bad woman is never re- 
deemed by a good man, and vice versa. 
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CHAPTER OF PROVERBS. 


Benefits, like flowers, please while they are 
fresh. 

Better the feet slip than the tongue. 

He begins to die who hath no desires. 

An evil nature wants occasion. 

Nature cures, and the doctor takes the credit. 

Few of us are tools alway; all sometimes. 

Let not every pain send thee to the doctor, 
every quarrel to the lawyer, or every thirst to 
the dram-shop. 

He is not poor who hath a little, but he that 
desireth much. 

He is rich enough who wants nothing. 

He that strikes with his tongue must guard 
with his hands. 

To learn the value of money, try to borrow. 

A modest woman should often neither see 
nor hear. 
Bells and priests may call others to holiness 
and know nothing of it themselves. 
Lies have long legs but weak backs. 
+ Oe 


Every good doctrine leaves behind it an ethe- 
real furrow ready for the planting of seeds 








easily--resign them willingly. 


whieh shall bring an abundant harvest. 
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A FAULT ABOUT WRITING. 

Almost all writers err in one thing—in not 
writing-naturally, right along as the subject 
dictates. Instead of that, they are looking for 
good words, a nicediction. Now, a ‘‘nice’” word 
put in where it is not wanted, isan error. We 
see manysuch. They show affectation—a pro- 
perty that is common as grasshoppers in a 
meadow, and as desirable to the reader. 

The writer has no business to look for words 
at all. He has simply to talk down on paper 
what he has to say, the best and quickest way 
hecan do it; and there is no difficulty if he is 
in the Aabit of doing it—for writing is like talk- 
ing, it must be learned, else a sheet of blank- 
ness will be let down before the vision of the 
writer, and he will sit—and do nothing. This 
is the common experience. But from such be- 
ginnings spring our great writers, as writing 
must be learned as one learns his A, B,C—and 
every part of it must be learned. We are not 
great writers for our great talents—for great 
talents may die with a man if they are not de- 
veloped and brought out, as they must be by 
labor—by long, arduous, persevering labor—i.e. 
to become a great, a learned writer. But for 
the common necessities of life—for correspond- 
ence, including the Miss’s love-letters and her 
swain’s, the farmer’s communication with his 
paper, and the clerk’s pile of letters which have 
to be answered:—for this, for these, simply 
talking on paper is necessary, which any one 
can soon learn. But a beginning must be 
made—and the thing must be persevered in, 
if success would be obiained. 

We repeat: Do not look for fine words, for 
the right words, for even the “necessary” 
words. Where you have a clear thought, you 
have always a word ready; the word is there 
ready of itself, the shadow of the substance.— 
If you lack words, it is clear you do not havea 
distinct view of your thought: there is some 
uncertainty, some cloudiness, or indefiniteness. 
A clear view and ready familiarity will give a 
ready flow and expression. Only practice it 
on paper as you do in conversation: and it is 
the duty ofevery man todoit. For this, wri- 
ting was instituted—and it is a benefit, an ad- 
vantage to him who realizes it. Let us then 
practice writing; let it be done in a straight- 
forward manner, with the object simply to tell 
what is wanted, and not to try to tell it so and 
80, in a nice way. The way must be as the 
thought and the sentiment are; and this is the 
way our successful authors write. Can you 
trust yourself? Try, and keep trying, and you 
will succeed. 





Keep up THE Fires.—Did you ever notice the 
frost on your window panes? It is the con- 


gealed vapor of your once warm room; and if 


you warm ‘the room, the frost will disappear, 
and you can see out into the world again. Let 
your heart grow cold, and the frost of distrust 
and bitterness will gather around it, blinding 
the soul and shutting out the light; but kindle 
up the fires of love, and the windows of the 
soul will become as clear as crystal, transmit- 
ting the light of Heaven, and giving you glimpses 


being common; but their enjoyments greater 
by being exclusive. 


other ways well educated, make mistakes re- 


PARAGRAPHS. 
People generally think their evils less by 


Opp Way or Teacuinc.—Some persons, 


specting the pronunciation of the letter H.— 
They omit it where it should be, and introduce 
it where itshould not. A wag supposes such 
persons to be addressed thus by the letter H: 
“Whereas I have by you been driven 

From ‘house,’ from ‘home,’ from ‘hope,’ from ‘heaven,’ 
And placed by your most learned society 

In ‘exile,’ ‘anguish,’ and ‘anxiety.’ 

I here demand fall restitution, 

And beg you’ll mend your elocution.” 

The retort is as smart as the attack. 
“Whereas we’ve rescued you ingrate, 

From ‘handcuff,’ ‘borror,’ and from ‘hate,’ 

From ‘hell,’ from ‘horsepond,’ and from ‘halter,’ 
And consecrated you in ‘altar ;’ 

We deem your prayer arude intrusion, 

And will not mend our elocution.” 


At one of our commercial hotels, a stout, red 
faced old gentleman, in a white beaver, blue 
coat, and buff vest, offered to wager a sove 
reign, that he would close his eyes, and simply 
by taste name any liquor in the house. ‘The 
offer being accépted the trial commenced forth- 
with. ‘That is genuine brandy,” said the fat 
gentleman, tasting from a wineglass; ‘and 
this—this is whiskey,” and soon. At length 
a wag poured out a glass of water, which he 
handed to the connoiseur. ‘This is—ah—ah 
—thisis,” said he, tasting it again,—‘‘zounds, 
I lose, gentlemen! ‘I never tasted this liquor 
before.” 
A city scavenger remarked: ‘“‘When dead 
horses and other garbage is left lyin’ loose 
around acamp, the noospaper reporters wriies 
and says: ‘Our army is again assuming the 
offensive.’ ” 
Mrs. Partington expresses her’apprehensions 
that the people of the gold regions wiil bleed 
to death, as the papers are constantly annroun- 
cing the opening of another vein. 


A chap being asked to explain the paradox 
of how it was possible for so lazy a man to ob- 
tain so much education, answered, “I didn’t 
—at-tain—I just heard it—here—and—there— 
and—was too lazy to forget it.” 


Fashionable circles were never 80 numerous 
as they are now. Almost every lady that ap- 
pears in the streets is the centre of one. 





Se 

CovuraGE IN Every-Day Lire.—Have courage 
to do without that which y ou do not need, how- 
ever much your eyes may covet it. 
Have the courage to show your respect for 
honesty, in whatever guise it appears; and 
your contempt for dishonest duplicity by whom- 
soever exhibited. 
Have the courage to wear your old clothes 
until you can pay for new ones. 
Have the courage to obey your Maker, at the 
risk of being ridiculed by man. 


IT Is A TRUTH— 

That hay is a great deal cheaper made i) 
the summer than purchased in the winter. 
That scrimping the feed of fatting hogs, is a 
waste of grain. 
The educating children is money let at a hun- 
dred per cent. 
That one evening spent at home in study, is 
more profitable thar ten lounging about country 
taverns. 
That cows should always be milked regularly 
and clean. 
That it is the duty of every man to take some 
good, reliable, entertaining Agricultural paper, 
and pay for it promptly—of course. 





Machines, offered for a Club of 50, at $2 each 





SO a” , 
Try and get one of the Premium Sewing 


DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


Murrins.—One pound of flour, one pint of milk, a 
teacup of butter, the same of yeast, and two eggs. 
Bake without tins, 





AnotHEeR.—Take a- quart of warm milk, half a cup 
of melted butter, four eggs well beaten, a teaspoon of 
salt, aspounfulof yeast, and flour to make a batter. 
Let it stand covered in a warm place two hours. 
Grease your rings, fill them half full, and bake mode- 
rately. 

Fruit Caxe.—Take one pint of light dough; one 
teacupful of sugar; one of butter; three eggs, a tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, one pound of raisins; nutmeg 
or cinnamon to the taste; bake one hour. Let it 
stand and rise a little before baked. 


Frenca Loar.—Three teacups of light bread; two 
cups of white sugar; one cup of butter; three eggs; 
one nutmeg; one small teaspoonful of saleratus. 
Rub the butter and sugar together, and the egg, and 
lastly the bread and fruit. Bake in a loaf one hour 
and a half. 

Sponge Cake.—Ten eggs; 
the weight of seven eggs in flour. Beat the whites 
and yolks separately, and add sugar and flour. The 
last thing before baking, add the juice of one lemon ; 
one teaspoonful of saleratus. 


their weight in sugar; 


Court Cake.—Four eggs; two cups of sugar; one 
of butter; one of buttermilk; half a teaspoonful of 
saleratus; half anutmeg; pucthem together, and beat 
them well. Add one pound of fruit, and three tea- 
cups of flour. When sufficiently beat, add the salera- 
tus, and bake nearly an hour. 


Cup Cake.—One cup of sugar ; one of butter; three 
and ahalfof flour; four eggs and half a cup of cream ; 
half a teaspoonful of saleratus. Bake in a loaf, or 
small tins. 

Measure CAKe.—Tw») eggs; one cup of sugar; 
half a cup of butter; half a cup of cream; two cups 
and a half of flour; half a nutmeg and half a tea- 
spoonful of saleretus. Let it be well beat, and add the 
saleratus last. Bake nearly an hour. 


Conv.unTion CAKE.—One teacupful of butter; two 
cups of sugar; three of flour; four eggs; beat well. 
Try it, and all kinds of cake, with a fibre from a corn 
broom, inserted through the middle of the loaf. If 
nothing adheres itis done, and if there does, let it re- 
main until done. 

Pounp Cake.—One pound of flour; one pound of 
sugar; one pound of butter: eight eggs ; three spoons- 
ful of rosewater, or without; beat it well, and bake 
three quarters of an hour. 

Coox1es.—One cup of cream; half acup of butter; 
one and a half of sugar; one teaspoonful of pearlash ; 
two eggs; wet as soft as you can roll and bake quick. 
Caraway seed if you please. 

Ricu Prom Cake.—Mix two quarts of flour with a 
pound of sifted loaf sugar ; three pounds of currants ; 
halfa pound of raisins, stoned and chopped ; a quarter 
of an ounce of mace and cloves; a grated nutmeg; 
the peel of alemon cut fine; melt two pounds of but- 
ter in a pint and a quarter of cream, but not hot; the 
whites and yokes of twelve eggs beaten apart; and 
half a pint of good yeast. Beat them together a full 
hour. Putin aplenty of citron and lemon, Then 
butter your hoop or pans, and bake. 

Rewicion.—Religion is worship—of some- 
thing. And according to the object of our 
worship will our reverence be. A cruel god 
begets fearful thoughts; a god of love, the feel- 
ing of affection. Some men’sreligion is direct- 
ed to riches, to fame, to debauchery: we are 
as our religion is. Show me a man’s belief, 
and I willshow you what your man is: his at- 
tachment is where his heart is, and that tells. 

What is the difference between forms and 
ceremonies? You sit upon forms and stand 
upon ceremonies. 


A child is the nearest approach to heaven of 
anything on earth ; it is the latest arrival from 





there. 
On being shown a portrait ot himself, very 
unlike the origina!, Hood said that the artist 





name, 





of Paradise. 


had perpetrated a false-Hood. 
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A NEW NOVEL. 
By Solon Robinson, 
THE VETERAN AGRICULTURAL EDITOR 


THE. NEW-YORK :TRIBUNE. 


A novel by Solon Robinson, long ‘and*well-known 
as the Agricultural Editor of Taz Trisune, will be 
commenced in Taz Wrrkty Trisune of December 
5th. Itis called 

ME-WOW-I-TOC; 
A STORY OF WESTERN LIFE, INDIAN AND DOMESTIC. 

Though not Mr. Robinson’s first novel, we do not 
doubt that this will newly prove the worth of the pen 
that in so many chapters of successful writing for the 
farm and the fireside, and in behalf of the friendless 
poor of a crowded city, has been enter‘aining and in- 
structive. 

A true Indian novel is among the varieties of latter- 
day fiction, and the pioneer life of the West, abound- 
ing, as it does, in rude but rich material for the work 
of the novelist, has found, of late, but few faithful 
delineators. Itis not too much to say that few Ameri- 
cans have been so near tothe American people in 
their homestead life and characters as settlers and 
pioneers, as the author of Me-wow-i-toc; few have 
traveled so farand observed so closely amid the varie- 
ties of the farmer’s and pioneer’s life, East and West; 
and no writer for the daily press has had a keener 
relish for, and livelier sympathy with, the fresh and 
free out-door life which enters into the element 
of his novel. Mr. Robinson’s writings have 
always been marked by a quaint and direct 
force; pictures, simple, but graphic, of things 
as they really are; practical and minute knowledge 
of the useful and the beautiful as they are brought 
together into every-day consciousness—these are some 
of the features of a style of word-painting with which 
the readers of this paper have been long familiar. 

The new novel, which will be begun the first week 
in December, will continue during the Spring. 

In addition to this, Tae Weexty Trisvunsg will con- 
tain, as usual, features of entertainment, instruction, 
and variety, surpassing those of any other journal 
published to benefit the home-life of the people, and 

justify the ever-increasing support which has made it 
the most widely circulated paper in America. 


THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
is printed on a large double-medium sheet, making 
eight pages of six broad columns each. It contains 
all the important Editorials published in Taz Dairy 
TrrisuneE, except those of merely local interest; also 
Literary and Scientific Intelligence; Reviews of the 
most interesting and important New Books; the Let- 
ters from our large corps of correspondents ; the latest 
news received by Telegraph from Washington and all 
other parts of the country; a Summary of all impor- 
tant intelligence in this city and elsewhere ; a Synopsis 
of the Proceedings of Congress and State Legislature 
when in session; the Foreign News received by every 
steamer; Exclusive Reports of the Proceedings of the 
Farmers’ Club of the American Institute; Talks 
about Fruit, and other Horticultural and Agricultural 
information essential to country residents; Stock, 
Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods and General Market 
Reports; making it, both for variety and complete- 
ness, altogether the most valuable, interesting and in- 
structive Weexty NewspaPer published in the world. 

The Full Reports of the American Institute Farmers’ 
Club, the various Agricultural Reports, in each num- 
ber, are richly worth a year’s subscription. 

THE NEW NOVEL GRATIS. 

Any person sending the money for ten copies WEEK- 
LY Tripuye will be entitled to an extra copy gratis. 
The work if published in Book form would cost two 
dollars. 

Price of Tas Weexcy Trisune five cents per copy. 
For sale by all Newsmen. 


TERMS. 
Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52No.’s $ 2 00 
Mail subscribers, Clubs of five 9 00 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers 17 50 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers34 00 
Ten copies, to one address 16 00 
Twenty copies, to one address 30 00 
An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten, cash 
to be paidin advance, 
Drafts on New-York, or Post-Office orders, payable 
to the order of Tue Trisung, being safer, are prefer- 
able to any other mode of remittanes. Address 
Decl-lt THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 





Four Goop Pornts—They are essentially 
necessary for the management of temporal con- 
cerns. These are: 

1. Punctuality. 
4. Dispatch. 

Without the first, time is wasted. 

Without the second, mistakes fatal to our 
own interest and that of others, may be com- 
mitted. 

Without the third, nothing can be well done. 

Without the fourth, opportunities for good 
are lost, which it is impossible to recall. 
Mr. Spangles, who has been tasting the 
last vintage. ‘‘Ye-es, and it’soily, too! I’ve 
read about oily wines, but you can fairly see 
the oil here floating on the surface !”’ 

Miss Smith—‘‘Oh, dear, and no wonder, Mr. 
Spangles! ifyou haven’t been drinking out of 
the glass from which my little brother takes 
his cod-liver oil !” 
A lady complaining that her husband was 
dead to fashionable amusements, he replied, 
“But, then, my dear, you make me alive to the 
expense.” 


‘“‘What’s the matter, Cesar ?” 

“Dat nigger dat lib down Cat Alley, hit me 
on de mouf wid his fist.” 

‘Well, did’nt you strike him back, Cesar?” 
“No, Massa; but I strike him head.” 


A Frenchman once saw a gentleman walk 
up toan open snuff-box in the hands of another 
and take a pinch of snuff, having prefaced the 
act with the words, ‘#May I take the liberty.” 
On the next day, the Frenchman went into a 
tobacco shop and asked for a half pound of lib- 
erty. 


2. Accuracy.’ 3.Steadiness. 





A Frenchman one day made his appearance 
at the Herald’s College, and told the gentleman 
in writing that he wanted to look at a Shall. 
“A shall!” said his astonished auditor: ‘a 
shall—oh! a will, you mean !” 

“Eh, bien, it is all desame—a vill ora shall.” 


A clergyman on his way to church was over- 
taken by a heavy shower of rain. On arrivinz 
atthe vestry, he exclaimed rather impatiently, 
“TI .wish I was dry.” 


BarSee Ziegler, McCurdy & Co.’s advertise- 
ment to farmers. 








Errors of Youth. 
GENTLEMAN who suffered for years from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, and 
all the effects of youthful indiscretion, will, for the 
sake of suffering humanity, send free to all who need 
it, the receipt and directions for making the simple 
remedy by which hewas cured. Sufferers wishing to 
profit by the advertiser’s experience, can do so, by 
addressing, in perfect confidence, JOHN B. OGDEN, 
Oct. 15—6t No. 42 Cedar St., New York. 


The St. Louis Raspberry 

Has justly earned the reputation of being the hardiest, 
most productive and profitable red raspberry in cul- 
tivation in the vicinity of St. Louis. Sent by mail, 
postage prepaid for $2.00 per dozen, by Colman & 








marl5—ly 


AN INTERESTING QUESTION. 

What class of people will be most susceptible to at- 
tacks of Cholera? 

Evidently those affected with any disease of the 
stomach, liver, or any of the organs appertaining to 
digestion. This class of persons will undoubtedly be 
more liable to contract this disease than those possess- 
ed of strong and healthy digestive organs. 

The question then naturally arises, howshall we re. 
store and keep these organs in a healthy and normal 
condition? Weanswer, by attenticn to diet, avoiding 
all undue excitement, using moderate exercise, avoid. 
ing all intoxicating drinks, no matter in what form 
presented, and by the use, according to directions of 
that great strengthening tonic, 


Hoofland’s German Bitters, 


Prepared by Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philadel phia, 

This Bitters is a compound of Fluid Extracts. The 
roots and herbs from which it is made are gathered in 
Germany, and their virtues, in the form of extracts, 
extracted by one of the most scientific chemists and 
pbharmaceutists this country affords. It is 

NOT A LIQUOR PREPARATION, 

In any sense of the word; contains no whisky, rum, 
or any other intoxicating ingredients, and can be 
freely used in families, without any fear or risk of 
those using it contracting the disease or vice of in- 
temperance. We wish this fact distinctly understoud, 
as many are apt to confound this Bitters with the 
many others before the public, prepared from liquor 
of some kind. During the 


Cholera Season 


Of 1849, this Bitters was extensively used throughout 
the entirecountry AS A PREVENTIVE, 

And we have not heard of a single instance in which 
this Bitters was used, where the persons suffered from 
any of the symptcms of Cholera. 

THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
WILL curE DEBILITY resulting from any cause 
whatever. Prostration of the System induced by se- 
vere Hardships, Exposure, Fevers, or Diseases of 
Camp Life. 

Soldiers, Citizens, Male or Female, Adult or Youth, 
Will findin this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent 
on bad liquors for their almost miraculous effects. 
This Bitters will cure the most severe cases of 


DYSPEPSIA, 


And Diseases resulting from Disorders of the Diges- 
tive Organs, and is the only sure, certain and safe re- 
medy for LIVER COMPLAINTS. All are more or 
less affected during the spring and fall with torpidity 
of that important organ of digestion, the Liver. This 
Bitters, without containing any preparation of mer- 
cury, or by purging, acts powerfully om this organ, 
excites it to a healthy and lively action, and gives a 
tone to the whole system, hence, 

HEALTH, ENERGY AND STRENGTH take the place of 
SICKNESS, DEBILITY and LASSITUDE. 


ce Hoofland’s German Bitters, 


Will cure every case of Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
Diseases of the Kidneys, and Diseases 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs: 
Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
In the Stomxch, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach,Swimming of the Head, 
Hurried and Difficult Breath- 
ing,F luttering at the Heart, 
Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
When in a Lying Posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or 
Webs before the Sight, Fever and 
Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 
Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., 
Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant Imaginings of Evil, and Great Depression 
of Spirits. 
BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE. 
Prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, Philadelphia, with 


his signature on the wrapper and his name blown in 
the bottle. 


Price, Single Bottle, $1, or half a dozen for $5. 


There are counterfeits in the market. 


Should your nearest druggist not have the article, 


do not be put off by any of the intoxicating prepara- 
tions that may be offered in its place, but send to us, 
and we will forward, securely packed by express. 
Principal Office and Manufactory, No. 631 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAS. M. EVANS, Frogrieer. 





Sanders, St. Louis Nursery. 


[Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO.] 












































Arising from a Disordered Stomach.: 
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COLMAN & SANDERS, 
sv. LOUIS NORSERY, 


On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 
West of the Court House. 


It eontains the largest and choicest 
stock of 


* Home Grown 
_ FRUIT TREES, 


Fy 





Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Evergreens, 


GRAPE VINES, SMALL FRUITS, &C. 


IN THE WEST. 


The varieties are all guaranteed to be adapt 
to our soil and climate. 


The City Office of the Nursery is at 97 Chesnut St, 
in the Office of “Couman’s Rurat Worip.” 
Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





‘WANTED. 


100 FARMERS 


To engage in a business paying from 
$150 TO $200 PER MONTH, 
Till spring. Send for particulars to 
ZIEGLER, McCURDY & CO., 


Dec 1—4t 509 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





J. M. Jordan’s Nursery. 


Concord Vi ines, No. 1, a per 100, = per 1000. 


Clinton as “og > Sto ve 

Taylor or Bullitt Vines, $7.50 per 100. 

Apple Trees, $20 per 100. 

Peach “ $25 , 

Cherry “ $40 ” 

Dwf. Pear Trees, $35 per 100. 

Stand. Pear, $40 per 100. 

Victoria and Linnzus Rhubarb, $10 per 100. 

Osage Orange, large plants, $5 per 1000; 
plants, $3. 

Asparagus, Blue Top Giant, strong roota, $7.50 per 
1000. 

Send for. a Catalogue, or comeand see the stock at 
the Nursery, on Grand Avenue, north of Cass Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. J. M. JORDAN. 


PREMIUM CHESTER COUNTY WHITE 


PIGS--Constantly on hand a well select- 
ee stock of the purest Breed Chester County Whites. 
Having paid particular attention to the breeding of 
these pigs, will guarantee all stock to be of the purest 
and finest quality. These pigs make more weight 
for the feed consumed than any other breed, fre- 
quently weighing from 5 to 7 hundred pounds from 
16 to 18 months old. For sale by GEO. B. HICK- 
MAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. N.B.—Pigs 
shipped by Express to all parts of the United States 
at reasonable prices. Decl—6m 


small 








Cashmere and Angora Goats. 


We have imported pure bred and grade Cashmere 
and Angora Goatsfor sale. Terms moderate. Will 
import from Asia direct upon orders, selected by our 
own and a competent agent expressly sent for that 
purpose to get the best. $500 per head. Address, 
E. H. CLAPP, Rome, IIl. 

E. P. DIEHL, Osborn, Ohio. 


Ho! for Missouri—480 Acres fine 


land, 2 miles from Glencoe, on Pacific R.R., about 26 
miles from St. Louis. 8 acres cleared, balance tim- 
ber. 7 springs, on it. Suitable for Fruit, Wine and 
Stock Growing. Terms—$5000, Cash. Address, 
B. Bryan, room 13, Churchill’s Building, 
N. E. Cor. 5th and Chesnut, St. Louis. 


Dee. 1. 





The Lamb Family 


ANIETING 


Machine! 


Ke Hew 


OF ALL SIZES, 
Forming the HEEL and 
TOE complete, 


Also, FANCY FABRICS of every variety. In 
factevery article of Knit Fabric in use 
in the family, can be manufac- 
tured on the Machine. 


For Circular and SAMPLE STOCKING, address 
with stamp, CLARK & LEET, 
Nov. 15 No. 11 North 5th St., Saint Louis, Mo. 





Tree Seeds! Fruit Seeds! &e. &c. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 


Offer of the growth of 1866, 2@>(if ordered by mail 
add 8 cents per tb to these prices.) 


TREE SEEDS. 

per oz. per hb. 
European Larch Seed, 25¢ $2.50 
Black Austrian Pine Seed, 25c¢ 2.50 
Sea Side Pine 15c 1.00 
Corsican Pine sd 50¢ 5.00 
Pitch Pine * 40c 4.00 
White or Weymouth Pine Seed, 30¢ 3.00 
American Ar>or Vite vs 60c 7.00 
Chinese sed es 50c 5.00 
Scotch Fir Seed, 30¢ 3.00 
American Elm Seed, 30¢ 3.00 
Magnolia Glauea Seed, 25¢ 2.50 
Yellow Timber Locust Seed, lic 1.00 
Honey Hedge Locust Seed, 15e 75 
Buckthorn, for hedges, “ lie 1.00 
Osage Orange “per bushel, $25 1.00 

FRUIT SEEDS. 

Apple Seed per bush. $14; per quart 75c, [per ib 
Pear Seed, per th $3; quantities over 20 ths, $2.50 


Mahaleb Cherry Pits, per bush. $25; per quart, $1.00 
Black Mazzard “ $8 ; 40 
Strawberry Seed, per os. $2. 

Raspberry “ $1. 


Gooseberry “ “« $1.50. 
POTATOES. 
Per bushel. Per barrel. 
Early Goodrich, $3.00 $7.00 
Gleason, 2.50 6.00 
Calico, . 2.00 5.00 


Together with the most complete assortment of 


Garden Seeds 


In the Country. Catalogues on application. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO., 


Growers and Importers of Seeds, 
Nov. 15—3t. 15 John St., New York. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTION OF THE 
Finest THorouGH-BRED 
sae SPANISH MERINO SHEEP, 
Chester White Hogs and Imported 


at Fowls, in the Country. 
L. B. SILVER, Salem, O. 








Nov. 15-5t 








CREVE CHUR FOWLS 
One of the NEW FRENCH VARIETIES, very 
hardy, Excellent Layers, and without superiors for 
the table. My stock imported direct from France, 
Send Stamp for Circular. Orders now received, to 
be filled next August. Price $10 each. 

WM. BINGHAM, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nov. 15-2t 


| * FARMERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 





KS=INSTITUTED BY STATE 
AUTHORITY. 





Authorized Capital, 
$100,000.00 





Office—N. E. Corner of Fifth and 
Chesnut Streets. 





NORMAN J. COLMAN, 


President. 
P. M. Krgty, Secretary. 
JosEePH W. WuirTE, Adjuster. 





This Insurance Company has been organ- 
ized especially for the benefit of 


WESTERN FARMERS. 


It will take no Fire Risks except on 


FARM 


BUILT DIN Gs. 


It will not take Fire Risks in large towns or 
cities, which frequently prove sce disastrous to 
Insurance Companies in case of large fires. 


It will Insure the LIFE OF ALL KINDS of 


LIVE STOCK. 


It will Insure Horses, Mules, Cattle, &c., 


AGAINST THEFT 


It will Insure the 


LIVES OF PERSONS, 


For the benefit of the wife and children. 

The FARMERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
has been orvanized by and under the Laws of 
Missouri, with all these Special Departments 
of Insurance, and the custom of farmers who 
desire Insurance is respectfully solicited. 

All business will be attended to with prompt- 
ness and despatch. All 


LOSSES Will be promptly 
Adjusted and Paid. 


Efficient AGENTS wanted 
in every County. 


Letters addressed to the Secretary promptly 





answered, 
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Western Agricultural Depot 
and Seed Store, 


WM. KOENIG & CO., 
No. 207, Old No. 56 North Second St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in 


The Victor Sugar Mill and 
ISOOK'S EVAPORATORS. 


THE CELEBRATED 
CHAMPION Cider and Wine Mill. 
The World Renowned Sweepstake Thresher and Cleaner. 
The Celebrated Moline Plows. Corn Shellers for Hand and Power. 
Hoosier and Telegraph Straw and Corn Stalk Cutters. 


Cut-off Saws and Horse Powers, and Agricultural Implements in 
general. 








And Dealers in 
Timothy, Clover, Blue Grass, Red Top, 
Orchard Grass, and 


LANDRETH’S 


Celebrated Garden Seeds, constantly 
on hand. 









IMPROVED DRAG SAW AND HORSE POWER. 


For Cutting Logs into Firewood and into Stuff for Shingles, Staves, 
Spokes, &c. 





THE MOST COMPLETE MACHINE IN USE, 


Embracing Power, Sweeps, Sweep Braces, Ties, Tumbling Shaft, Saw, Track, Truck, Head 
Block, Ratchet Lever, Brake, Maul, Wrench, Saw Guide and Cant Hook. Machine can be 
adjusted to run by any other power. By use of belt this may be made to run any other ma- 
ebinery. Sizes adapted to one, two or three horses. For Descriptive Catalogue, address, 


CLARK SORGO MACHINE CO., 


2t—~Nov. 15 CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Wess~$300,000,000 
Is our annual loss by INsEctT Pxsts 


We cannot ignore these little creatures, but their 


ravages can be decreased. Subscribeto the 
PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGIST, 


A monthly journal—the only one of its kind publish- 
ed—and it will tell you all about your INSECT ENR. 
MIES, anD How TO DEAL WITH THEM. Itis recom. 
mended by all the best Agricultural and Horticulty. 
ral journals, and by Dr. Warder, Sanford Howard, 
Solon Robinson, F. K. Phenix, C. V. Riley, Charles 
Downing, J. J. Thomas, Dr. I. P. Trimble, J. Knox, 
Prof. Glover, acd many other prominent Agricul- 
turists and Horticulturists. 


Price only FIFTY CENTS a year payable in ad. 
vance. 

The second year’s publication of this journal com- 
mences with October, 1866. Send a 2 cent stamp for 
a specimen copy and prospectus. Address, 


PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGIST, 


Novl—tf Philadelphia, Pa. 





NURSERY FOR SALE. 

The remaining stoek and good will of the Hermann 
Nursery, one of the oldest and most reliable in the 
State. For further particulars, address 

GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 





JEFFERSON CITY 
Yee _- Agricultural Warehouse. 





R. A. Huffard, 


Dealer in 


AGRICULTURAL 
TOOLS AND MACHINES, 


High Street, Jefferson City, - - - Missouri. 





Will keep constantly on hand, 


GARDEN, GRASS AND 
OTHER SEEDS, 


Peoria, Rock Island, Clipper, and other Plows, 
Harrows, Horse Rakes, 
Straw and Hay Cutters, 
Churns, Spades, Shovels, Forks, 
Chains, Hames, Rakes, Hoes, 
Vorn Planters, &c. &c. 


SULKY AND GANG PLOWS. 
Agent for the Sale of 


Leather and Rubber Belting, 
Rubber and Hemp Packing, 
And Lace Leather. 


PORTABLE PLANTATION GRIST MILLS. 


Pumps of all kinds, Wool Carding Machines, 
Cider and Wine Mills. Also, Agent for 
All kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, 
Evergreens, Roses, &c. 

Any article not on hand when called tor will 
be ordered i:nmediately. 
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WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
CO.”*8S CELEBRATED 


Portable Steam Engines, 





From 4 to 35 horse power. 
Also, PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


We have the oldest, largest and most complete 
works in the United States, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, 
which, for simplicity, compactness, power and econo- 
my of fuel, are conceded by experts to be superior to 
any ever offered to the public. 

The great »mount of Boiler room, fire surface, and 
cylinder area, which we give te the rated horse power, 
make our Engines the most powerful and cheapest in 
use; and they are adapted to every purpose where 
power is required. All sizes constantly on hand, or 
furnished on short notice. 

Descriptive Circulars with Price List, sent on appli- 
cation. 

WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 96 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
julyl—ly 


FLAX SEED 


AND 


CASTOR BEANS 
WANTED, 


BY THE 


ST. LOUIS LEAD & OWL 00, 


Office, 142 Second St., corner of 
Washington Ave. 





Factory, Corner 2d Street and 
Cass Avenue. 


GEO. W. BANKER, President, 
W.H. PULSIFER, Vice-President. 
CHARLES C. FULLER, Secretary. 


OL CAKE AND MEAL 


FOR SALE BY THE BAR- 
REL OR TON. 


For Cattle, one pound is econsid- 
ered equal to three pounds of 
Corn Meal. 


REMOVAL. 
St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] 
Bae SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW...268 


NWOS. 116 &118 SOUTH MAIN ST., 
Also, No. 820 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 8283 BROADWAY, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Plant « Brother, 


Ww. M. Prant.] : Atrrep Pian. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents for the Sele of 


Agricultural Implements and Machines 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 
Howe’s Standard Scales. Pearce’s Plantation Cotton Spinners. 


s@> WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; a 
CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; &C. 


Krausér’s Improved Portable Cider Mill azd Press. 


Sugar Cane Mills and Juice Evaporators. 
Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 
Smith’s Patent Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 

Young’s and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 
nay> STAFFORD’S 2-HORSE SULKY CULTIVATOR. -@a 
Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 
McGaffey’s Double-Check Row or Drill Corn Planter. 
Kirby’s American Iron Reaper and Mower. 
Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 
PALMER'S EXCELSIOR HORSE HAY HOISTING FORK. 
Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 

Also, a full supply of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 


GARDEN, GRASS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of i866. 
All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 


Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis. 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1866, PLANT & BRO. 
THOROUGH-BRED Spanish sueEP FoR, Bloomington Nursery. 
SALE—I have for sale, of pure Spanish Stock, a r 

FEW EWES AND BUCK LAMBS. They can be| [F)TH YEAR. —8 Large Green- 




























seen at my premises, two miles south of Nilwood, 
Chicago and St. Louis R. R. The lambs are sired 
by the celebrated Infantado Ram “Prince.” Orders 
promptly filled by express, properly boxed, and sat- 
isfaction given. R. H. BALLINGER, 

Oct. 1 Nilwood, Macoupin Co. Il. 


GRAPE VINES. 


For sale about 40,000 well-rooted grape-vine layers 

and rooted cuttings, comprising all the Hardy varie- 

ties, such as Norton’s Virginia Seedling, Concord, 

Hartford Prolific, Clinton, &c. 

EISENMAYER & BRO., 
Mascoutah, Ills. 


CASHMERE GOATS. 

T have about 30 goats for sale, some of them 
three-quarter Cashmere, ‘some half Cashmere, 
and some of them common goats. ‘To any one 
who desires to breed the Cashmere goat, a rare 
chance is now offered. I am about converting 
the farm at which I keep them, into a fruit 
farm, which is my reason forselling them. Or 
I would let them to any responsible person on 
shares for a term of years. For further partic- 
ulars, address Norman J. CoLman, 

St. Louis, Mo. 








Sept. 1. 
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HOUSES, 275 ACRES FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL 
AND NURSERY STOCK, a very complete assort- 
mert, including 

500,000 APPLE, with 100,000 1 year; 1000, $50. 

150,000 PEAR, 50,060 1 year standard; 1000, $120. 

500,000 GRAPE, largely Concord layers; Cataw- 

ba, Clinton, Delaware, Hartford, 
Ives, Iona, Rogers, &c. 
500,000 APPLE STOCKS, ] and 2 year, $10 & $15. 
500,000 APPLE ROOT GRAFTs, in Winter; 
10,000, $100. 

150,000 STOCKS, Quince, Pear, Plum, Cherry, &e. 

10,000 RHUBARB “WINE PLANT.” 100,000 
Strawberry, 40 sorts. 

1,000,000 OSAGE ORANGE, 1,000) Ist class, $3; 
200,000, $450. 
500,000 EVERGREENS, mostly medium and small. 
150,000 ORNAMENTAL TREES, large and small 
2,000 ALTHEA, superb, double named; 100, 2 
feet, $12. 

10,000 Euonymus, Honeysuckle, Lilac, Snowball, 
Spireas, Syringa, Tamarix, Wigelia, all 
fine, medium sise; 100, $6 to $12. 

20,000 ROSES, all classes, old and new sorts 

20,000 HARDY BULBS, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Greenhouse Plants, &c. 

gear Catalogues, wholesale and retail, sent for one 

red stamp each. F. K. PHOENIX. 
Bloomington, McLean County, Lllinois, 
Oct. 15—4t 
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Barnum ce Brother, 


MISSOURI 


AGRICULYURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND 


SEED STORE, 
No. 25 South Main 8St., 


Sign of the sa@7-OX YOK E~@pg hangs directly over en- 


trance, 3 doors Nortu of Walnut Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


Wholesale and retail dealers in Agricultural Implements and Machines, Garden, Grass & Field Seeds. 


Agents for Celebrated Victor SORGHUM Millsand Cook’s SORGHUM Evaporators. 


These Mills and Evaporators have universally received the stamp of public approval, and we invite all interested to call and examine. 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


CHAMPION of OHIO Reapers)VANDIVER’S Mo. Corn Planter,| Also on hand various patterns of 


and Mowers. 
BUCKEYE Wheat Drill. 
BUCKEYE Cider Mill. 
BUCKEYE Cultivator. 


ALLEN’S COTTON PLANTER, 


PITTS’ 


Powers. 


Cutting Boxes, Corn Shellers, 
Cotton Gins, &c. 


Threshers and Horse|Missourr FAMILY WASHING 


Machine and Wringer. 


Barnum & Bro., 25 South Main St., 3 doors north of Walnut. 








NATIVE WINES. 


Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Herbemont, Delaware, 
Cunningham, Cassady, Clinton, Hartford Prolific 
and Catawba, by the case, containing 1 dozen bottles 
éach. Norton’s Virginia, Concord and Catawba, al- 
so by the keg, barrel or cask. 

As these wines were all grown on my own vine- 
yards, and carefully managed, I can warrant them 
to be of superior quality and to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

Sample cases, containing one dozen bottles assort- 
ed ofall the above varieties, will be put up if desired. 

Address, GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 





PRICE LIST OF WINES, 
Grown by 


GEORGE HUSMANN, GRAPE HILL VINE- 
YARDS, NEAR HERMANN, MO. 


In cases of one dozen bottles each— 


Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $18.00 
Concord, first quality, ° ° 12.00 
Concord, second quality, very good, 10.00 
Herbemont, first quality, . ° 18.00 
Delaware, first quality, ° 24.00 
Cunningham, first quality, . . 18.00 
Cassady, first quality, ° ° 12.00 
Clinton, ° ° 10.00 
Hartford Prolific, ° 16.00 
Catawba, first quality, é 10.00 


Catawba, second quality, very fair, $ 8.50 


In casks, in quantities under forty gallons— 
Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $4.50 B gallon. 
Concord, first quality, ¢ 3.00 “ 


Concord, second quality, 2.50 a 
Catawba, first quality, 2.50 “ 
Catawba, second quality, 2.00 
Herbemont, first quality, . ° 4.50 8 
In quantities over forty gallons— 

Norton’s Virginia, first quality, 4.00 4 
Concord, first quality, . ° ‘ 2.50 5 
Concord, second quality, 2.00 ” 
Catawba, first quality, 2.00 * 
Catawha, second quality, 1.75 a 


As these wines were all grown on my own vineyards 
and carefully managed, I can warrant them to be of 
superior quality, and have no doxbt but they will give 
general satisfgctign. jyett GRO, HUSMANN. 
y-t 





DR. JACKSON’S 


BALSAM OF LUNGWORT. 


The great remedy for Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 
Hoarseness, Spitting of Blood, Soreness of the 


CHEST AND LUNGS, 


AND 
Consumption. 


This old tried medicine stands higher in reputation 
than all others; its effects are prompt and certain, 
ard it has cured more bad cases than all other medi- 


cines put together. Don’t fail to give it a trial, and 


be convinced, as delays are dangerous. 


Priee One Dollar a bottle. 


COLLINS BROTHERS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS. 


ITCH! ITCH!!! 


SALT SALT 
RHEUM! 








RHEUM! 


Wil) cure the ITCH or SALT RHE£UM, 


ina few applications. It also cures prairie Scratches, 
Chilblains, Ulcers and all Eruptions of the skin where 
other remedies have been tried in vain, cures speedily 
and thoroughly. Price 50 cents a box. Sold by all 
druggists. By sending 60 cents in a letter to COL 
LINS BROTHERS, S&S. W. cor. 2d & Vine streets, St. 
Louis, Mo., it will be sent by mail free of postage. 
April 15-ly. 








JOB PRINTING, 
Such as Cards, Books, Pamphlets, 
Sale Bills, &e., at this office. 


TEXAS OSAGE ORANGE 
SEED—New, well cleaned and 


WARRANTED GOOD. Price, $1 per pound; $20 
per bushel; 6 bushels for $100; for 10 bushels and 
over, $15 per bushel. Cash 
to accompany order. We will alsu contract to grow 
No. l Osage Plants next season fur $1,000 per mil- 
lion, to be delivered in the fall at the nursery—25 cts. 
per thousand to be paid at time of contracting. 





Old seed at half price. 


_ We are devoting special attention to the importa- 
tion of the seed and growing the plants of the Osage 
Orange. 


Apple Root Grafts put up to order, $10 per 1,000; 

12,000 for $100. Address, W. H. MANN & BRO, 
Box 1, Normal, McLean Co., IIl. 

P.S.—50 bushels Apple Seed wanted. Oct. 15—4t 





Victoria and Linnzeus Rhubarb, 
or Wine Plant. 


Also, CAHOON’S and SCOTSH HYBRID 
BARB. 


RHU- 
For sale by 
C. D. STEVENS, 


Oct. 15—4t Mendota, LaSalle Co., Ill. 





GIVEN CAMPBELL, 
Attorney at Law, 


No. 5, Commercial Place, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


REFERS TO— 
W.L. Ewing D.A.January. Rob’t Campbell & Co. 
oetPy Ni J. Colman. 








